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OR THE SCIENCE WHICH RELATES TO THE CON- 

STITUENT PARTS AND PHYSICAL PROPER- 

TIES OF THE S0IL, &.—NO. 1. 

This is an important and interesting subject, 
and one with which every farmer should make 
himself familiar, in order to form a just appre- 
ciation of the nature and properties of the soil 
with reference to agriculture in general. We 
propose in a series of articles, which will appear 
in consecutive numbers of the Valley Farmer, 
to say something on the subject. 

The soil bears the same relation to agricultu- 
ral industry that the raw material does to man- 
ufacturer in general. The intelligent farmer 
endeavors to find land that will unite all the 
qualities he requires, with the same anxiety and 
care that the manufactures bestows on the se- 
lection of the materials best adapted to his pur- 
pose. Each of these persons exercises his best 
judgment in forming a just estimate of the val- 
ue of the article he is about to purchase. Each 
of them, also, when he has obtained the land or 
material which he requires to work with, exam- 
ines its merits or demerits, and gives to each of 
its parts that destination for which it appears 
to be best adapted, and by means of which he 
may derive the greatest possible amount of 
profit, both for the substance itself and from 
the labor which is applied to it. 

The manufacturer loses both time and money 
when he attempts to fabricate fine cloth from 
coarse and inferior wool,’ and lessens the value 
of the material when he endeavors to make 
coarse cloths from superfine wool. He must 
therefore, divide and arrange all his wools ac- 
cording to their various degrees of fineness. In 
the same way the farmer must understand the 
nature and chararter of the soil which he has to 
work on, and the labor he applies to it; if 








such be his aim, it can only be effected by means 
of a judicious selection of crops, based upon a 
thorough knowledge and just appreciation of 
the nature and properties of the soil in which 
they are to be grown. 

The rudiments of the crops furnished by 
nature, are to the farmer what the designs and 
models fashioned by art are to the manufac- 
turer. The principal aim and study of the 
farmer should be to allot to each of the various 
crops he proposes to cultivate, the soil which is 
most proper for them, and to bestow on that 
soil that kind of cultivation best adapted to its 
nature; and the more thoroughly he has made 
himself acquainted with the properties of the 
land he has to work on, the more successful 
will he be. 

But a just appreciation of the nature and 
propertics of the soil, can only be founded upon 
correct notions of chemistry and of physics.— 
Although practical knowledge, acquired from 
long experience, may be sufficient to enable per- 
sons to recognize and appreciate certain partie- 
ular kinds of land, yet it can never be applied 
generally to all varieties. Experience with re- 
spect to one kind, would only lead to error, if 
the results deduced from it, were applied indis- 
criminately to all others, many of which are of 
a totally different nature, although, perhaps ap- 
parently the same to one whose knowledge is 
merely superficial and not based on science and 
a proper study of the subject. 

We shall now, therefore enter into a more 
minute examination of the different kinds of 
land. In order that we may be able to profit 
by the experience and discoveries of learned 
men, it is highly necessary that we should enter 
the domain of Natural History, and endeavor to 
acquire clear and distinct ideas of all the con- 
stituent parts of the soil and of their proper- 
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ties ; and as these considerations will lead us to 
the theory of manures, or of the chemical amel- 
ioration of the soil, they will prepare us to enter 
apon the subject when it comes before us. 

The surface of our planet being composed of 
that loose, friable matter, which we call the soil, 
or in other words, the earth, is made up of a 
combination of heterogeneous substances. In 
common language we call this mixture, “earth;” 
though it contains substances not properly em- 
braced in this term. The constituent parts of 
this mixture are the earth’s silica, alumina, 
lime, and sometimes magnesia ; portions of iron 


5 


and other elementary substances are also found 
in it, but these latter are always in smaller pro- | 


portions than the carth’s. Besides these simple 
substances, fertile land contains a variety of 
other matter, which, on account of its friable 
character, has been called mould, vegetable 
mould, &c.; and which differs so materially 
from earths, properly so called, that it ought 
never to be confounded with them. In order to 
distinguish it from the primitive earths, it is 
also designated by the Latin word “ humus.” 

One of the principal distinctions between 
earths and humus is, no agent has yet been dis- 
covered by means of which the former can be 
decomposed; they appear to be immutable, and 
cannot be destroyed or essentially changed by 
any known power in organized nature. The 
humus, on the contrary, is very susceptible of 
decomposition; it is a matter produced solely by 
animal and vegetable life, and can be changed 
and destroyed in itself and by itself, and partic- 
ularly by the action of exterior bodies. It is 
reproduced on the surface of the soil by organic 
action, and consequently at different periods, 
and is found even in the same place, to vary 
in quantity as well as quality. 

We will commence by considering these im- 
mutable earths which form the basis of the soil, 
and which are termed “ elementary earths :”— 
From the position in which these earths are 
found, being mingled together on the surface of 
our globe, it appears probable that they did not 
originally exist in the pulverized state in which 
we now find them, but rather that they were in 
a solid mass. This sojid mass has been gradu- 
ally loosened and worn away by the action of 
fire, air and water. It is well known that lands 
situated above the level of the sea, attract, in 
proportion to their magnitude, a larger portion 
of that aqueous vapor which the heated atmos- 
phere continually absorbs from the surface of 

.the seas and lakes; by this means the higher 
regions become reservoirs of water, which occa- 





great volocity, irrigating the valleys and plains 
below, and carrying with it fragménts of earth, 
rocks and stones of all sizes, which are deposit- 
ed at the bottom, and successive layers of earth 
are thus formed. There can be no doubt that 
the strata of earth which we meet with, espe- 
cially in countries bordering on mountains, have 
been produced and transported there by contin- 
ued rains and inundations throughout a long 
series of ages. 

On plains and flat surfaces like our extended 


| prairies the layers of earth are generally found 


to be @epositied in a horizontal or slightly in- 


clined position. Sometimes these layers extend 
| in one uniform thickness and similar composi- 
| tion for am immense distance, so that they ap- 
| pear to have been gradually deposited over the 
whole surface, one after another, by repeated and 
general inundations. At other times they form 
a kind of bank, thrown up, as it were, at differ- 
ent periods by currents of water, or are forced 
into the clefts and cavities of the rocks in jets or 
veins ; they are also frequently found heaped ir- 
regularly together, as may be seen in many places 
in the rougher portions of Kentucky, forming a 
promiscuous mass of earth and stones, which has 
every appearance of having been torn up and 
thrown together by some convulsion of Nature. 

Geologists generally divide the rocks into 
two grand divisions, distinguished by the names 
of primary and secondary. The primary rocks 
are composed of pure crystaline matter, and 
coniain no fragments of other rocks. The 
secondary rocks, or strata, consist partly of 
erystaline matter, and contain fragments of 
other rocks or strata, and often the remains of 
vegetables and marine animals, and sometimes 
the remains of land animals. Rocks containing 
these marine animals are familiar to almost 
every western inhabitant. The number of these 
primary rocks, which are commonly observed, 
are eight. 

It is but about one hundred years since chem- 
ists have admitted the existence of only one ele- 
mentary earth, which they supposed to be the 
principal constituent portion of our globe, in- 
distructible in the highest degree, and entering 
more or less into the composition of all solid 
bodies. It was not till within this period that 
the difference between silica and alumina be- 
gan to be perceived. Lime was not included 
among the number of earths, but regarded as a 
compound body. But, as chemists extended 
their researches further into the mineral king- 
dom, they began to appreciate the principal 
characteristics which serve to distinguish, not 








sionally falls and runs down the declivities with 


only the elementary earths already known, but 
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also several new substances, which were in- 
cluded in the mass of bodies which do not ad- 
mit of decomposition. 

Silica and Alumina are the most abundant | 
of all the earths, and we may also add, their | 
properties are the best defined. Next to them, 
lime is most abundant, and presents the most | 
marked characteristics; but it resembles the 
alkalies more than either of the former, which 
possess no alkaline nature. Magnesia, which 
was so long confounded with other earths, has 
at length been recognized as a distinct sub- 
stance. It nowforms a connecting link between 
the insoluble earths and the alkalies, and the 
connection thus formed may, for the present, 
justify the association of all the natural crude 
earths in one class. 

The earths are indistructible by fire, and they 
may be exposed to the most violent heat with- 
out volatilizing. They are all infusible when 
exposed seperately to the action of heat ; neither 
can they be fused in a fire fed with oxygen gas; 
but it is a very remarkable fact that they lose 
their character when several of them are mixed 
together. Silica, lime and alumina are infusible 
when exposed separately to any degree of heat, 
but are easily melted when put together ina mass. 
After a great number of experiments, it is found 
that the earths have no affinity for oxygen, and 
for this reason they are incombustible. 


The color of all earths is pure white, the hue 
which they exhibit in their natural state arises 
from the admixture of other substances, and 
chiefly of the oxyde of iron in various modifi- 
cations. 

The earths differ from one another in their re- 


lations to water. Lime, and some other earths 
are slightly soluble in water. Lime requires 
680 times its weight of water to dissolve it com- 
pletely: Alumina and silica are absolutely in- 
soluble. All earths, however, contract a me- 
ehanical union with water, and retain a greater 
or less portion of it after admixture. 

As there are many soils which absorb water in 
larger quantities without permitting it to drain 
away, and, nevertheless, allow it to evaporate 
with greater or less facility when they are heated, 
it is necessary to pay attention to this tendency. 

The earths, and especially alumina, never 
entirely part with water, but retain a portion 
of it even when they appear to be perfectly dry; 
nor can they ever be altogether deprived of it, 
except by exposure to a very high degree of heat. 

In our next we shall speak of those simple, 
insoluble substances, called “ Silica” and “Alu- 
mina” in their state of chemical purity, and 
point out their leading properties. 





CHINESE HEMP. 


In the November number of the Valley Far- 
mer we published some account of a new vari- 
ety of hemp, grown by W. L. Vance, Esq., of 
Woodford County, Ky. We had heard much 
of the extraordinary character of this hemp, 
and in order to satisfy ourselves of its real 


| merits, and to give those interested in the cul- 


tivation of hemp, some reliable facts in regard 
to it, we visited the farm of Mr. Vance, just at 
the time the hands were engaged in cutting it. 
There were thirty acres of it in one field. The 
land was somewhat rolling, and the soil much 
worn and uneven, and yet the growth was very 
uniform, averaging about ten or twelve feet in 
height, many of the stalks measuring over thir- 
teen and one half feet high. There were a con- 
siderable number of farmers and hemp growers 


| present, and it was agreed to appoint a commit- 


tee who should measure off two acres of an 
average quality of the hemp, and have it stacked, 
rotted, and dressed, and report the quantity of 
merchantable hemp produced. We received the 
report just as our last number went to press.— 
The committee, Messrs. James McKee, George 
Rogers and Voorhis, state that they have been 
hemp growers for twenty-five or thirty years, 
and have known the field on which the Chinese 
hemp was grown for the last twenty-five years, 
and that it has been in cultivation in corn and 
small grain the most of that time by tenants, 
and do not believe it would bring a crop of 
the ordinary kind of hemp. They state that 
two acres of the hemp was measured off by 
them, and that it has been spread, rotted, taken 
up, and dressed under their observation, and 
the hemp accurately weighed, the two acres 
yielding 3481 lbs., or 1740 1-2 pounds per acre. 
The committee state that in a more level and 
better portion of the field, if the product had 
been weighed it would have yielded two thou- 
sand pounds per acre. 

We met a few days since with Col. C. J. San- 
ders, the government hemp agent, who informed 
us that he had examined the fiber of the Chi- 
nese hemp, and found it of extraordinary 
strength. He has sent a quantity of it, that has 
been water rotted to the Washington Navy Yard, 
where it is to be submitted to the tarring pro- 
cess, and its quality fully tested. He has prom- 
ised to furnish us the result of the investigation. 
Considerable quantities of this hemp have been 
sown the present season in the neighborhood, 
which will afford more conclusive evidence of 
its value. We shall notice it with some inter- 
est, and publish the result of our observation. 
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RED CLOVER---VARIETIES. 

A correspondent writing from Clarksville, 
Tennessec, enquires whether there is more than 
one variety of red clover usually cultivated, as 
it has been suggested by some of his neighbors, 
that the kind now cultivated does not grow as 
large as formerly on their fresh land. There 
are numerous plants more or less cultivated re- 
sembling clover, and hence some confusion has 
arisen in the popular names. 

There are at least two distinct varieties of red 
clover (Trifolium Pratense) cultivated. The 
largest variety is seldom found in the South 
and West, but is cultivated to some extent 
in the Northern States. It is sometimes known 
by the name of green clover. It is characterized 
by slower growth, greater strength, and abun- 
dance of leaves, and a larger proportion of 
green parts to the flowers. It comes into blos- 
som later,and attains greater height and strength 
before it ripens, and may therefore be left 
standing for a longer time. Where stall feed- 
ing cattle is practiced it is peculiarly valuable, 
because it retains its nutritious properties long- 
er than the common clover, and grows to a 
larger size. But the variety now usually grown 
is the best for our climate. It flowers more 
quickly, and affords one crop for hay or pastur- 
age, and a second crop for seed. 

White or Dutch (Trifolium repens.)—There 
are various kinds of clover which bear white 
flowers. Some of these are known to sport and 
change color. But the name of white clover is 
almost always confined to the species which 
is indigenous on almost all moist, clayey soils 
in our climate; it forms, indeed, part of the 
natural sward, and even if not perceived at 
first sight, it is soon discovered on closer in- 
spection. On soils which have been manured 
with substances congenial to its nature, such as 
lime or ashes, it soon shows itself, and grows 
with such luxuriance that some persons imagine 
that it springs forth without seed. It will 
be observed in many parts of the country the 
present season in much greater abundance than 
usual; perfuming the air for a great distance 
with its peculiar richness of fragrance, and af- 
fording an abundant pasturage for bees. 

Strawberry Trefoil ( Trifolium fragiferum).— 
This is a species very similar to Dutch Clover, 
both in nature and appearance. It is distinguish- 
ed from the latter by its heads which are in the 
form of strawberries. Its foliage grows some- 
what more in tufts. It was probably first intro- 
duced from England. 

There is a large variety of white clover in- 
our Western soil known as Buffalo Clover. ~ 





The leaf and blossoms are nearly as large as 
the common red clover, but the stem is not 
quite so long. We have never yet found it 
to seed well. 

Lucerne (Medicago sativa.)—This variety is 
also sometimes known under the name of Chil- 
ian Clover. It is a long tap rooted plant, suit- 
ed to a warm climate, and thrives admirably 
upon a warm loamy soil containing lime. It 
withstands extreme drouth better than most any 
other plant, owing the to depth to which its roots 
descend. It is extensively used in some coun- 
tries for summer soiling or stall feeding, and 
will bear cutting many times during the season. 
It is perennial in its growth. 

Bokhara Clover (Melilotus Major.)—Some- 
times called sweet clover. It is a coarse plant, 
rising to six and ten feet high. It will admit 
of being cut four or five times in the season, 
and yields a large quantity of herbage for soiling. 

None of these varieties, however, are found 
superior to the medium or smal] red clover for 
general cultivation for the Western farmer. 

—--—_-___--~0-@ #—- —_-—-- 
CULTURE OF BUCKWHEAT. 

In the early period of our country, Buck- 
wheat was grown for horses and other farm 
stock, but within the last forty years, great im- 
provements in preparing and grinding the grain 
have rendered it among the luxuries of the table, 


and have caused a great increase in its cultiva- 


tion. It is a crop that is easily grown, requir- 
ing comparatively but little labor, and may be 
sown on oat or wheat stubble, and thus securing 
two crops from the same land in one season.— 
Although a cooler climate is better suited to the 
growth of buckwheat, yet good crops are often 
grown in our western climate. It leaves the 
ground clear and in most excellent condition for 
a spring crop. The most suitable time for 
sowing buckwheat is from the Ist to the lith 
day of July. Let the ground be well prepared, 
and sow half a bushel of seed to the acre. 
Buckwheat will continue to blossom through all 
the season, if sowed early, as it is sometimes 
done for bees, but it does not begin to seed well 
until the cool weather of fall sets in, conse- 
quently it is generally most heavily seeded just 
about the time the first frosts set in. 

Careful farmers generally cut buckwheat with 
the cradle, and put it up in small loose cocks or 
bundles to cure; others mow it with the scythe. 

In any event it requires careful_handling, as 
it is more easily shattered than any other grain. 

The haulm or straw of buckwheat, when prop- 
erly cured and sheltered from the weather, is 
equal to clover hay as food for cattle in winter 
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Brandy, Alcohol and Paper from Su- 
gar Beets. 

A writer in the “Country Gentleman” of 
May Ist, states that the beet root and mangel 
wurtzel have of late years been cultivated to a 
great extent in France, for the purpose of man- 
ufacturing brandy therefrom, and that the man- 
ufacture or distillation of brandy has proved 
to be so much more profitable than the manu- 
facture of sugar, that many large establish- 
ments formerly used as sugar factories have 
been re-moddled and converted into distilleries 
for the preparation of brandy from the same 
species of roots. He also asserts that the sub- 
ject is attracting the attention of enterprising 
agriculturists of Great Britain, and thinks it 
not undeserving of notice among the agricultur- 
ists and distillers of alcohol, for use in the va- 
rious arts, on this side of the Atlantic. The 
remaining pulp, after the juice has been ex- 
tracted, is not only used as food for stock and 
fattening cattle and sheep, but as a material for 
the manufacture of paper. The writer esti- 
mates the yield of these roots per imperial acre 
in some districts in Great Britian, as high as 
40 tons, probably by means of l.quid manuring, 
and an average crop under proper tillage, at 
from twenty-five to thirty tons per acre. And 
from the best authorities he estimates, that one 


hundred pounds of field beets will yield from 
ten to twelve pounds of proof spirit, which is 
equal to six and a half quaris and upwards, or 
one hundred and twenty quarts of proof spirit 


per ton (2240 lbs.) of beets. The produce of 
one acre will thus yield, according to his cal- 
culation, from three thousand to three thousand 
six hundred quarts of proof spirit. This, at 
the price of two to four shillings per gallon, is 
equal to from $375 to $750 per acre for the| 
spirit alone. In addition to this is the value of | 
the pulp for fattening stock ; and for the manu- 
facture of paper it is estimated to be worth fif- 
ty dollars per ton. 

With such views in regard to this new mode of 
employing an important agricultural product,the 
writer solicits the attention of some of our 
more enterprising men, both farmers and distil- 
lers to the subject. 

Now, it is well known that sugar, of the 





purest quality, and to a very great extent, has, | 
since the reign of Napoleon Bonaparte, been | 
manufactured in France from the beet root. | 
In 1838 the Philadelphia “ Beet Sugar Socie- | 
ty ” employed Mr. James Pedder to visit France| 
for the purpose of learning all the practical | 
details of the manufacture of beet sugar. Mr. | 
Pedder spent several months in France, in some | 


of the largest establishments, and took part in 
the various manufactories of sugar making, 
and on his return to the United States the at- 
tempt was made in Philadelphia, Burlington, 
N. J., and other places to manufacture sugar 
from the beet, but in every instance the efforts 
to granulate the syrup resulted in entire failure. 
The cause of the failure to produce sugar from 
the beet in the United States, we presume is 
owing to our defective climate, in not maturing, 
in that full perfection, the saccharine juices of 
the beet necessary for the production of sugar. 
After expending large sums of money in costly 
machinery and fixtures, and in repeated trials, 
the project was abandoned. 

Admitting that the manufacture of brandy 
or alcohol from beets in the United States to be 
practicable, we think that such a proposition 
should be repudiated and condemned by every 
lover of his race. If alcohol, to be employed 
in the arts, if you please, can be made from the 
beet, it would not be confined to that alone, but 
would be converted into various compounds, 
and sold under all the different brands of wine, 
rum, brandy, gin, &c., as the pure article. But 
the beet can be successfully grown only in the 
northern portions of the Union, and not even 
then to the extent per acre that it is estimated 
by the writer, and even in England and France 
such crops as he stated, we believe to be of rare 
occurrence, But as we have said, it has been 
ascertained that sugar cannot be successfully 
made from beets grown in this climate, and if 
sugar cannot be made from the beet, neither 
can alcohol or brandy. 

While Indian corn can be grown for twenty-five 
or fifty cents a bushel in the United States, it is 
hardly advisable to recommend the sugar beet as 
a substitute for the manufacture of alcohol, even 
aside from the horrid aspect of the question. 

Besides the hundreds of villainous compounds, 
of which whisky forms the base, that are now 
manufactured in the United States, and sold un- 
der as many fictitious names, and which are 
spreading desolation and death throughout the 
land, France is importing annually from the Uni- 
ted States thousands of barrels of whisky, at a 
cost of, say twenty cents a gallon, and which is 
returned to us as pure Cogniac brandy, and for 
which the consumer pays from two to four dollars 
per gallon, one half of which goes into the United 
States Treasury in the form of specific duties. 

While thousands of tons of flax are grown 
in the United States, for the seed alone, and the 
fiber allowed to go to waste, it is hardly to be 
expected that the fiber of the beet root would be 
used as a paper material, 
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CLOVER SEED. 


The following communication was received 
after we had written the articles on “ Clover 
and Clover Seed,” for the May and June num- 
bers of the Valley Farmer, and although we 
have anticipated the wish of our correspondent, 
we nevertheless publish his communication on 


account of the valuable hints it contains, so | 


important to every farmer in the State : 


Eps. Vaitey Farmer:—I have read with 
much interest your articles in the February and 
March Nos., on the culture of the grasses, and 
as there-is one other feature of this subject not 
particularly mentioned there, which just now 
bears very heavy on my purse, and consequent- 
ly on my mind, I would like to hear from you 
or some of your correspondents,—and this is 
the production of clover seed. 
would inform your readers whether we cannot 
profitably raise our own clover seed, and in 
order to come to this result, we would like to 
know how much seed can be raised on an aver- 
age from an acre, the proper method to raise 
and clean the seed, the cost of good clover 
hullers, and whether it can well be separated 
from the straw without the use of threshing 
machines, and finally the cost of raising a 
bushel of seed. 

The present price of clover seed, (from ten 
to twelve dollars per bushel) is, to my mind, a 
most unreasonable burden to the farmers of 
Missouri. 

And when we take into consideration that the 
use of clover is the most potent lever of agri- 
cultural improvement in our State, the high 
price of seed becomes doubly interesting—not 
only bearing upon our purses, but causing 
sterrility in our soil, and thus striking directly 
at the agricultural resources and prosperity of 
our State. It is futile to expect the farmers of 
Missouri to any extent to improve their farms 
by the use of stable or other concentrated ma- 
nures. How is the farmer, that raises from 
forty to one hundred acres of corn, year- 
ly, to keep up the fertility of his soil? It 1s 
very questionable even if he had exhaustless 
stores of manures piled up, whether he could 
afford to haul it out to any extent. 

It must be done by rotation, and in this plan 
clover is the all important crop. Instead of its 
being a great expense to reclaim or keep up the 
fertility of a farm, by the use of clover, it is a 
source of direct profit, as perhaps the clover 
crop is the most profitable one in the rotation. 

But there is another aspeet to this case, besides 
the reduction in the price of clover seed, contem- 


I wish you | 


plated by more information being solicited as to 
| the manner and profit of its culture. The pro- 
| duction of every article of home consumption, 
|as far as it can be done economically, is the 
[true source of individual, as well as national 
| independence and wealth. Instead of being de- 
|pendent on Ohio and other States for clover 
|seed at a high price, with freight and specula- 
|tor’s profits added, we should raise our own 
seed and sow with an unsparing hand. The 
great basis of success in this enterprise we 
|most unquestionably possess, and that is a soil 
| and climate peculiarly adapted to the growth of 


| clover. 


| The county of Howard last year imported 
| about six hundred bushels of clover seed, which 
| at last year’s prices, ($9 00 per bushel,) would 
have amounted to five thousand four hundred 
| dollars, and this sum could have been saved to 
|the county without materially lessening any of 
jits exports. If half of the stimulus had been 
given to western farmers to raise their own 
clover seed that has been given by western 
journals—the Valley Farmer among the rest— 
to induce them to embark in the culture of flax 
for seed, we might have been spared the humili- 
ation and expense of paying from ten to twelve 
dollars per bushel for foreign seed, the purity 
of which according to a certain political party 
is a little suspicious. I do not know that 
Washington ever said that foreign clover seed 
was not to be trusted, but we have found out 
that it sometimes fails. 


I am sowing some now that has some villian- 
ous looking seed in it. If they should turn out 
to be the Canada thistle or daisy, then my 
farm will be for sale. I sincerely believe that 
if the Missourians were reliably informed of 
the profits and manner of raising clover seed, 
and the cost of necessary machinery, and prop- 
erly encouraged by the Valley Farmer, (for it 
has great influence with them) we should raise 
enough in a few years for home consumption, if 
not for export. We can and do raise every 
other agricultural product to which our climate 
is adapted, cheaper than any other State, the 
difference in freight, commission, &c., being 
against us. If you believe this subject worthy 
the attention of your journal, I hope you will 
lay before your readers the information called 
for in this article. For if he is a public bene- 
factor who causes two blades of grass to grow 
instead of one, what will be thought of him 
who causes one hundred seeds to grow in the 
place of one. H. L. Be 

Fayette, Howard Co., Mo. 
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GARDENING. 

Of all physical pursuits the horticultural 
seems to us to possess the most of the intellect- 
ual and moral and to be most worthy of univer- 
sal practice. Gardening is not a stupid use of 
the spade and hoe; net an ignorant wear of 
bones and muscles; not a physical drudgery 
unilluminated by the light of mind. There is 
no pursuit which pays a better percentage on 
intelligence, or rewards study and culture more 
liberally than this. An ignoramus cannot make 
a garden, cannot produce the dainty and half- 
sentient plants and shrubs, fruits and flowers 
that delight to adorn a well-made garden. Nor 
can a wicked man make a garden, for the very 
labor is so virtuous and beautiful that it will 
rebuke him, and the things that he produces will 
preach him sermons on morality and virtue.— 
How can a man be wicked amid a luxuriance of 
flowers and fruits which his own hands have 
produced? How can he meditate evil while 
engaged in pursuits so genial, requiring so 
much knowledge, care, taste, and labor? In 
the idle mind wicked thoughts have the most 
ready and luxuriant growth. Not in the mind 
well employed do they find a genial and fruitful 
soil. Can a mind be better employed than in 
horticultural pusuits? Can anything be more 
delightful than to see the productions of a gar- 
den springing up around one like his own chil- 
dren? Can any study be more delightful than 
that which relates to these productions? Or 
more profitable, or more salutary? This is 
practical botany, science in labor wisdom, in 
deed. If every man, every family had a garden 
and cultivated it intelligently, as they could ea- 
sily be taught to do, should we not have quite 
another world from the crazy, ignorant, wicked, 
sickly one we now have? I would not ask that 
any one should spend all his time in his garden; 
only that spare moments, odd hours, leisure 
seasons, should be spent in an intelligent culture 
of garden productions. If the merchant would 
leave his counting room, the mechanic his shop, 
the teacher his school-room, the farmer his field, 
the minister his study, the woman her house, 
and go into the garden one hour each day, and 
systematically and wisely spend that hour in 
actual garden labor, would not each one be 
healthier, wiser, happier, and just about as 
rich? Would they not in their other pursuits 
accomplish just about as much? And would 
not such labor exert a most salutary infuence 
on each one’s moral and domestic life ? 

We look upon gardening, as of all others, the 
most natural pursuit of man. When man was 
created he was put into the garden to dress and 





to keep it, (Gen. 2:15). This was before he 
had transgressed any of the laws of his Maker. 
Then primitive man was a gardener. Was he 
not the type of what all men should be, before 
his transgression? He was innocent, he was 
obedient, he was actively employed in keeping 
and dressing the garden. He was no idler, no 
waster of time, no stupid dolt who gave no at- 
tention to what he should do and how he should 
live. He cultivated his garden and no doubt 
partook of its fruits and enjoyed them. He 
reaped and ate of the fruits of his own labor, 
and no doubt enjoyed them and slept sweetly 
amid the productions of his own hands. It 
seems to us that all men should be like him; 
should possess and cultivate a garden. The soil 
is their mother. From her fertile bosom they 
draw their nourishment. Shall they turn away 
and forget her? Shall they practically dispise 
her, and like a rebellious offspring, leave her 
wholly to the care of others? To us it seems 
like fillial impiety. We would not chain all men 
to the soil all their days, and permit them to 
pursue no other avocatians. We are not such 
enthusiasts as this. But if we could, we would 
have every family have a home of its own and 
have that home in the midst of a garden which 
should be well cultivated. We would have the 
business of cities confined within as narrow lim- 
its as it well could be, and have all the dwell- 
ings set back and scattered over the suburban 
regions, each one surrounded with a neat and 
fertile garden. We would have every man slee) 
amid fresh air and growing vegetation. We 
would have no garrets and cellars filled with 
miserable human beings, worn out with toil, or 
disease or vice. If common decency and hu- 
manity would not forbid it, we would have a 
strong law prohibiting any such debasing use of 
the soil of the Father’s earth. No tyrant land- 
lord should exact and extort the life-blood from 
widows and orphans and unfortunates. And 
we believe if all families were gardeners there 
would be few such. We like merchants, me- 
chanics, professional men and all good citizens, 
and would not ask that they should neglect their 
several avocations. We would have them pur- 
sue them faithfully. But while they do it we 
would urge that they should all live in gardens 
as did Adam, and dress and keep them. Thou- 
sands might have airy, beautiful gradens, who 
now dwell in pent up cities amid pollution and 
crime, if they would strive for them. How easy 
for villagers to have the most beautiful and 
productive gardens? But we ought to say a 
word to farmers, for we may not again have a 
better opportunity. 
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Every farm should. have its garden for the 
health and support of the family. Garden veg- 
etables, fruits, roots, plants, berries, &c. should 
be the daily food of every family. They are 
better than pills and powders, drugs and drams, 
and a great deal cheaper. A good garden is 
better than a doctor or a drug shop. And it 
will do more to supply a family and enable 
them to live as sociable beings, than almost any 
thing else. Western farmers are greatly at fault 
in this respect. They do not make life so agree- 
able, or elevated, or useful as they might if — 
would cultivate good gardens. 


i 


HOW TO MAKE THEBEST PRODUCE. 


In the last number of the Farmer we spoke 
of the best produce of acountry. We concluded 
that the best produce of a country is its men; 
and that the best country is that which produ- 
ces the best men. 
produce the best men? It is an important 
question, the most so of any that can agitate a 
mind or acountry. It is important to know how 
to produce the best stock, the best harvests, the 
best return for labor, but this sinks into insig- 
nificance in comparison with the importance of 
knowing how to produce the best men and women. 

We know how to produce the best stock. 


First of all, we must have strong and healthy 


breeds. They must be well trained, well reared, 
free from blemish, sound, active, well-made, 
well-disposed ; they must have such points as 
we want in their offspring. From feeble, 
sickly sires and dams, we never expect robust, 
healthy young. From deformed, ill-made ani- 
mals, we look not for a complete, well-rounded, 
enduring progeny. We improve our animals, 
give them health, care, attention, culture, when 
we would secure their best offspring. Is not 
man subject to the animal and hereditary laws ? 
Does he not impart his weaknesses as well as 
his strength to his children? Can feeble 
parents expect vigorous offspring? The law is 
that the parent imparts himself to his child. 
If he is weak, diseased, illy-formed, deficient in 
force of constitution or character, his child will 
be a partaker of his deficiency. Let such an 
one cure his disease, strengthen his weakness, 
improve his deficiency, before he presumes to 
become a parent. 

In animals we seek to mend deficiencies by a 
cross of breeds and stock. If the dam has any 
weak point, we seek to make it up in the sire. 
If the dam is light and fragile, we seek for sol- 
idity and strength in the sire, and vice versa. 
By attention to these things, to animal physio- 





Now, the question is, how to | 








logy in the culture of animals, we can greatly 
improve their character and quality. The same 
laws hold good in relation to the production of 
human creatures. If we are wise, we shall rec- 
ognize them. If parents violate physiological 
laws, they must expect to see the consequences 
in their children. If men and women were truly 
wise, they would choose companions in the light 
of science and law. ‘They would be governed 
in their choice by the principles which deter- 
mine the best interests of their progeny. They 
would at least use as much judgment as the 
stock-raiser does in the production of domestic 
animals. 

Mental characteristics may be remedied or 
modified by a cross of character, just as well 
as physical characteristics. The same law 
applies in relation both to body and mind. 

The matter of health is never forgotten in the 
production of domestic animals, The dams 
and sires must be in full health and strength; 
must not be over-worked or over-fed, or ex- 
posed to harm; must have quiet exercise, good 
air, food and care. This is infinitely more im- 
portant in relation to the human kind. Health 
is the first requirement. No man or woman 
should become a parent except in good, if not 
in perfect health. This matter should be deci- 
ded by judgment. As we choose the times when 
animals shall produce their kind, so should we 
choose those times for ourselves. In a word, 
all that is necessary to produce the best of ani- 
mal races, is necessary to produce the best of 
the human race. 

The rearing and training of men is a matter 
of infinite importanee. From the start they 
should have the most judicious treatment, the 
best examples, and the strongest influences for 
good thrown around them. In the very first 
bloom of childhood the best principles of truth 
and right should be implanted in their minds. 
The young mind should be enriched with the 
best instruction. The garden of childhood 
should be guarded against every evil invader, 
every seductive foe of physical, mental or moral 
excellence. The child’s energies should be de- 
veloped, and all their strength devoted to good 
pursuits. It should be inspired with worthy aims, 
and taught to pursue its objects with an unfalter- 
ing determination to secure success. It should be 
thrown upon its own resources, taught to rejoice 
in the struggle for an honorable success in wor- 
thy pursuits. The child, the youth, the man, 
should be kept busily employed in something 
worthy of human aims and energies. 

Let the coming race of men and women be 
thus brought into existence, reared and educa- 
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ted, and the world will see a harvest of human- 
ity that shall do honor to the race. * 
Cisterns and Cistern Building. 

In a previous number we have spoken of pure 
water as essential to health. We regard rain 
water as pure, fit for use. How to get it and 
keep it is the question now before us. To do 
this, cisterns must be made in the ground. 
The size of the cisterns may depend upon the 
amount of water wanted. They may vary from 
five to twenty feet in diameter, and from ten to 
twenty-five feet in depth. A deep cistern will 
keep the water cooler, and probably better. 
From sixteen to twenty feet is a good depth. 
We are of the opinion that excellent water can 
always be kept in cisterns of that depth. From 
six to nine feet is a good width for ordinary 
family purposes. They should be dug round, 
and with the utmost regularity : be perpendicu- 
lar; the bottom smooth, and a little hollowed 
in the middle, to facilitate the process of cleans- 
ing, and give greater permanency to the coat of 
cement. A permanent clay soil is generally 
solid enough when well dug, and the sides well 
smoothed and cemented, to make a lasting cis- 
tern; but it is always best to brick over the 
bottom and sides. This gives the most reliable 
permanency if the bricks are properly laid. It 





prevents any watered pressure from bursting in, 


and makes the solid basis for the cement. The 
top should be arched over with brick, leaviug a 
hole in the middle about two and a half feet in 
width, and arched sufficiently to sustain any 
pressure that may ever be expected to be put 
upon it. When it is thus dug and arched, or 
bricked, it is ready for the cement, which should 
be carefully put on at three coatings. Good 
hydraulic cement well put on, will make a per- 
manent water-tight lining for the cistern, which 
is cheap, and not easily displaced. 

The next important matter is the filter. Pure 
water cannot well be obtained in all seasons of 
the year without a filter. There are many 
modes of filtering cistern water. One is to dig 
a small cistern six or eight feet decp, near the 
main one, and fix a filter in the bottom of 
this, having first connected it with the main 
cistern by a lead pipe. The orifice of the 
passage to the main cistern is first protected by 
bricks or stones. These are covered with a strong 
coarse woolen cloth. Upon this is placed a 
layer of powdered charcoal; on this a layer of 
gravel; on this another cloth similar to the first ; 
then charcoal and gravel again.. The more of 
these layers the more perfect the filter. They 
must be so placed that all the water shall pass 





through them. ‘The filter in all cisterns is made 
in the same way. 

Another arrangement is to make two cisterns 
of equal depth, one much larger than the other, 
and connect them at the bottom with a lead 
pipe. Lay up a brick arch around the orifice 
of the passage in the large cistern, about two 
feet high, and make the filter in this. Let the 
water from the roof into this cistern. The 
main body of the water being in the large cis- 
tern, it will filter slowly, and the water will 
have time to settle all it will, before going 
through the filter. There is probably no better 
place for good water than this. The only ob- 
jection to this plan is that if the filter needs 
repairing or replenishing, the water must all be 
taken out to do it. 

Still another plan, is to make a large and 
small cistern, the large one about half the depth 
of the small one. Make the filter in the large 
one as in the last named plan. In this the 
water filters quicker, without time to settle; 
but the filter can be repaired without the loss 
of the water in the small one. 

Some divide the filtering cistern with a brick 
wall, and place a filter in this and another at 
the aperture as above, making two filters. This 
doubtless will give excellent water. Whatever 
plan is adopted, care should be taken to do it 
well, Let all the work be done well, and of 
good material, and there can be no doubt of 
securing good water. * 

————--+—_+-0 »—_ ____ —_— 
Hay Loading Machine. 

We see it stated in Eastern papers that a 
machine for loading hay in the field has been 
invented, and is in successful operation. We 
have seen no drawing of it, nor any very full 
description of it, so we shall attempt to give 
none. It is now too late to order and send 
these machines to our readers for the present 
hay crop. But let all who use the pitchfork 
hope for help soon. If this invention proves 
successful, we shall expect that the next thing 
in this line will be walking barns, which will 
go about from meadow to meadow with self- 
working rakes and pitchforks, gathering in the 
hay crop and salting and packing it away for 
winter use. How pleasant it will be for the 
husbandman when he can sit it in his door and 
say, “ Barn go into the meadow and {fill your- 
self,” and have it done. Truly, “man has 
sought out many inventions,” and some have 
been good ones. Let the active mind of man 
work on. We believe in progress and improve- 
ment. Only let us be sure that an invention is 
an improvement, then let us accept it. ° 
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Clover Hulling Machines. 

With the view to obtain all the information 
possible upon the subject of Clover Hulling 
Machines, we wrote to a number of persons in 
New York and Ohio who were familiar with 
them. The following letter is from the manu- 
facturer of a machine which we have seen high- 
ly recommended and ‘is in answer to our enqui- 
ries on the subject. It was received too late to 
be embodied in our remarks on Clover Seed 
gathering, in the June number. We omit that 
portion which relates to cutting and threshing 
clover, as that part of the operation has already 
been fully explained : 

Ovi, Seneca Co., N. Y., May Ist, 756. 

Eps. Vattey Farmer :—Your letter of the 
14th ultimo is received. In answer to your in- 
quiries in regard to my Clover Machine, I have 
to say, that in form it resembles a common 
fanning mill, having a cylinder and concave 
covered with hoop iron, upon which teeth are 
cut like the teeth of arasp. The teeth are 
hardened bya peculair process, so hard that 
they will file iron, which renders them durable. 
The concave is in the form of a half-circle, and 
may be readily raised or lowered, as the con- 
dition of the chaff may require. The chaff, 


when damp, requiring that the machine should 
be set more closely than when dry. The ma- 


chine hulls the seed when the chaff is damp 
equally as well as when it is dry, but damp 
chaff is apt to clog the seives more than dry, 
but the difference in the amount of work which a 
machine performs in a given time, is but slight, 
whether the chaff is dry or wet. 

This machine requires only half the motion 
and half the power of a common machine for 
threshing grain, and in this respect possesses a 
decided advantage over all other clover ma- 
chines now in use. I will warrant the machine 
to hull, clean and sift from two to five bushels 
of seed an hour, when the chaff is ordinarily 
well seeded, yielding from two to five bushels an 
acre, which is about the range of yield in this 
region of country. The machine is portable, 
weighing from seven to eight hundred pounds. 
The whole machinery for hulling and cleaning 
is contained in a single frame. It can be at- 
tached to and operated by any horse power used 
for threshing grain. In the Patent Office Re- 


port for 1851, the contributors for this county 
say, “Of the machines for hulling clover seed, 
the rasp machine is decidedly the best. It 
cleans faster, and with less motion however, 
than any other.” My price at the shop is $110. 

Should you desire any further information on 
the subject [ will cheerfully furnish it. 

Yours, &c., J. V. BuackweEt. 





A Little Excursion. 

Mr. Cotman :—Having taken a little flight 
among the farmers of Pike county, Ill., I pro- 
pose to pena brief notice of it, by way of a 
spur to our readers. Pike county can scarcely 
be surpassed in many respects. Its land is 
rolling, its prairies small, its soil good, its peo- 
ple intelligent, its prospects for all civilized 
purposes fine. It is a delightful region of coun- 
try—a little nook in that great, unsurpassed 
and unsurpassable garden of richness and beau- 
ty, composing the great valley of the West. It 
makes one’s heart grow large to travel over any 
portion of this more than Million country. If 
aman is troubled with contracted ideas, let 
him go out upon our Western farms. If he has 
got any soul in him it will come out and grow. 
If one has any taste for soil-culture or soul- 
culture he must be delighted with the grandeur 
and excellence of this best country of the world. 
It almost makes me envy the farmer every time 
I go out and see the soil and opportunities he 
possesses, and I ask myself why I left the farm 
for the more arduous toils of the editor’s chair 
and a city life. It certainly was not because I 
did not like agricultural pursuits; no, for my 
heart yearns for them still; but only because 
necessity seemed to require it, as dame Fortune 
had not willed me a farm that I could call my 
own, and the culture of mind seemed inviting to 
one ready for any toil, however great, if it could 
only prove successful. Well, the next best 
thing is to write about what we love to do.— 
But you, Mr. Colman, are the fortunate man 
who can do and write about what you love to 
do. Your farm and your paper give youa 
double share of the blessings of life. But see 
here, Iam off from my subject. I am in Pike 
county writing of its farms. But much as I 
like them I have somewhat against their own- 
ers. I see in many places, a want of neatness 
and system in tha care of the farm, a negligence 
of fences, corners, borders, orchards, yards, 
buildings, which is truly reprehensible; a waste 
of tools and implements, at once slothful and im- 
provident, plows, harrows, wagons, fanning mills 
and even more expensive implements, standing 
exposed to sun and storm; briars and weeds 
growing where corn and wheat ought to. I see 
many Osage Orange hedges—long rows of it, 
growing finely, two, three, four, and five years 
old, and not a single hedge properly trimmed 
and cultivated. Why, if Professor Turner or 
Mr. Logan Sleeper should see such hedges they 
would scold right smartly, even though they are 
good natured men. To let a hedge grow eight 
or ten feet high without ever cutting it down 
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but once, or perhaps not at all, and then two 
or three feet above ground, is truly shocking. 
These hedgers are the ones that will by and by 
complain of the Osage Orange, and call it a 
humbug. Corn would be a humbug were it not 
well raised. What is worth doing at all, is 
worth well doing. But I must stop. 

The crops look finely. The harvests will be 
rich. This will be a great year for the hus- 
bandman. May the fruits fill his garners, the 
dollars his pockets, good sense his head, and 
good will his heart. 6 


~~~ 
->~eo+ 


[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
HEDGE FENCES. 

Messrs. Eprtors :—I consider myself pledged 
to write something every month upon this sub- 
ject. And interest in the subject 1s not likely 
to decline. The following facts may surprise 
some persons, and yet they tell only of small 
beginnings, compared with the prospects open- 
ing to this enterprize. 

A correspondent just informs me from Spring- 
field, Illinois, that the leading Hedge Company 
for the principal prairie counties of: northern 
Ills., (W. A. Allender & Co.,) have set twelve 
hundred miles the present season! Jos. Griffin, 
Jr., of Belleville, Ils., has set in three several 
counties, one hundred and fifty miles, the past 
spring. Messrs. McGrew, Leas & Co., of Kan- 
kakee, Ills., are progressing finely with the two 
hundred miles contracted two years ago to be 
grown on the Ills. Central Railroad, and their 
other extensive lines upon farms in that vicinity. 
And they have sold besides, to other parties, 
plants from their nursery the past spring to the 
amount of five millions! I have two and a half 
miles of hedge growing in the Florissant valley; 
I have one mile and a quarter within sight of 
Bridgeton ; two miles and a half within sight of 
Upper Alton, and many other pieces in both 
States, which do not measure by the mile. 

I have engaged to hedge around the Missouri 
Wine Company’s Vineyard at Boonville. It is 
known that I have some of it set, and (strange 
to say, in this age of hair-splitting nicety) no 
one as yet, has criticised my temperance creed! 

I will add a few hints which are designed to 
have a practical bearing, and which may be 
suitable to the season and apply to some cases 
needing them. 

A young hedge, I find, can be very well 
shielded from injury in inclosures which cannot 
be exempted from use as pastures, by laying a 
medium sized rail, bedded close beside it soon 
as set, while the groundis mellow; it will be no 
hindrance to the growth the first summer. 








To many hedges about here, Gophers are no 
small annoyance, especially the second year. I 
have observed that those hedges which are 
cultivated well are safest from their depreda- 
tions. They are fond of the taste of the roots, 
and will eat them when young. But the Gupher 
is a very sly and shy “‘varmint” and prefers not 
to work about ground which is disturbed and 
worked by man. His Gophership prefers to 
distinguish himself by working in ground not 
otherwise disturbed at all; his nocturnal labors 
are directed rather to the spoiling of nice mea- 
dows and heaving up and spreading heaps of 
earth upon the grass. This is their regular, 
professional business, and they will not often 
turn aside from it to disturb a hedge that is 
well tilled. The best protection for a hedge 
against the gophers I find to be faithfiul culti- 
vation. Yours truly, 


Bridgeton, Mo. Locan SLEEPER. 
a ooo 


Iverson Grass. 

Mr. Corman :—I notice in the May number of 
the Valley Farmer a letter setting forth the 
good qalities of a new kind of grass, called Res- 
cue or Iverson Grass. Can you or any of your 
readers inform me through your paper, the 
quantity of seed to be sown per acre to raise seed 
and also the quantity per acre for permanent 
meadow—where the seed can be obtained, and 
what is the price of it? I wish to put down some 
six acres of meadow this coming fall and wish 
to have the best that can be had. I have the 
only piece of Orchard grass in the neighbor- 
hood, and it is admired by every person that 
looks at it. 

By giving the above information you will 
confer a great favor on me and perhaps many 
of your numerous readers. The Orchard grass 
seems to be but little known abcut here. I 
think if it were better known it would be culti- 
vated more, as itis always the earliest, and 
yields two crops when cut for hay. And in my 
opinion, it far surpasses Blue grass, or any oth- 
er, when wanted for grazing. 

Yours, &c., R. NicHoits. 

Hancocks Prairie, Calloway Co., Mo. 

Oe 
Japan Pea. 

A new kind of pea of the above name is offer- 
ed for American culture. We know nothing of 
it, or its history, save that it has been recom- 
mended by interested parties east of us. We 
have procured and planted a few seeds, which 
look odd enough and quite interesting, now they 
are five or six incheis above the ground. We 
shall watch with interest for the result of the 
experiment. ° 
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(Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
CULTURE OF WHEAT. 

I have frequently been requested, by my 
friends, to give an account of my last year’s 
crop of wheat, the manner in which I prepared 
my ground, and the quantity of seed sowed to 
the acre; also, the time of sowing. 

I had about thirty-six acres of ground sowed 
with Zimmerman wheat, most of which had 
been set with clover for three years. I broke it 
up in August, about ten inches deep, and re- 
broke it again the latter part of September the 
same depth, leaving deep drainage furrows, 
every twenty-five yards. I then harrowed the 
same way it was last plowed, until the ground 
was well pulverized and level. I then divided 
each land in four equal parts, by running three 
slight furrows or marks sufficient to sow by (as 
I consider deep furrows would receive too much 
wheat in sownig to be of any advantage to them, 
and would rob the ground near by, of its pro- 
portion, and by that means be injurious to 
both.) I then sow about six pecks of clean 
wheat to the acre, commencing the first of Octo- 
ber and finishing by the tenth, if I possibly can. 
The reason I give for being so particular as to 
the time of sowing, is to meet the two extremes 
of the fly and freezing out. I find the above 
time suits my land and culture better than any 
other. If it was not for the fly I should always 
endeavor to finish sowing by the fifteenth of 
September (with five pecks to the acre.) I then 
harrow all the ground well after the wheat is 
sown. I then run the cultivator over it as par- 
ticularly as if it had not been harrowed, that 
all the grains of wheat may receive as near as 
possible the same depth of covering, for we 
cannot expect to receive as much benefit from 
grain laying on the top of the ground as from 
that which is well covered with earth, (as is too 
frequently the case.) Iam almost persuaded in 
my mind that that is one of the grand causes of 
so many failures in our wheat crops. That is 
if the ground is first well prepared to receive 
the seed. 

I cut, threshed, and measured upwards of 
sixteen hundred bushels of clean wheat, from 
the thirty-six acres above mentioned. Most of 
it was sold to the Mound and Plant’s Mills, St. 
Louis, and weighed sixty-four pounds to the 
bushel. The ground was not strictly measured 
with a chain, but as farmers mostly do, by step- 
ing and noting the number of acres in each 
field. Iam so well satisfied there is not more 
land than above stated, if I were to sell my 
farm I would let the same fields go for the num- 
ber of acres given above. I am quite sure my 








present crop will give me thirty-five bushels to 
the acre, if the season proves favorable and no 
disaster takes place. And part of my present 
crop is in the third year’s wheat land, and looks 
nearly as well as any I have. When I fallow for 
wheat, I break my stubble land as soon after 
harvest as I conveniently can—no scratching, 
but turned under at least nine inches of solid 
earth, and flushed up with our good (God-send) 
plows, for we have the best in the world. And 
who may we thank for them? Our hard fisted 
and hard thinking mechanics. And may the 
farmers always be able in return to give them 
the best and finest loaves of bread in the world 
and a free welcome to their fire-sides, for the 
plow-share must be kept bright, and the sound 
of a hammer heard at a distance, if we expect 
to live happy at home, and be able to feed the 
suffering millions abroad. Let us not forget 
that God has amongst his other blessings given 
us one of the greatest he has ever bestowed on 
man. And while the hardy sons of the farmer 
and mechanic are striving in all honesty to 
make an honest living, and keep the country in 
peace and harmony, there is a certain class that 
never wielded the hammer, nor handled the 
plow, who are ploting the downfall of this (our) 
grand republic. I would recommend to the 
farmer and mechanic, and every other good 
man, to stand to your ports, and let the tyrant 
come in whatever shape he may, put him down. 
You have the power in your own hands, and 
leave your country to your children as your 
fathers left it to you. 

Messrs. Editors, I was brought up a regular 
mechanic, (as the ferm is given,) and worked at 
the trade of gun making upwards of thirty 
years, but the latter part of my life, I have en- 
deavored to carry on the business of farming, 
and it is for my neighbors to say how far I have 
succeeded in my attempts at farming. 

I well know I have scattered my shot in writ- 
ing these few lines, but as I am an old man, and 
have (sometimes) to use a shot gun, if the shot 
should be a little scattered, I trust the public 
will forgive me. I expect to gather up as many 
pigeons from my scattering shot, as those who 
may use even the Sharp Rifle. 

Oxty WILLiaMs. 


St. Louis County, Mo. 


——____+____.»-9@<—————_____. 


(> A subscriber from Hamilton county, IIl., 
writes us that the wheat looks very bad in his 
section, on account of the hard winter. Peach 
trees are all dead, or as good as dead. Sassa- 
fras, briars and shumach, shared the same fate. 
Corn and oats are very late. 
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(Written for the Valley Farmer.] 

PREPARING SEED CORN. 
Messrs. Epirors:—As I was preparing my 
corn for planting, the thought struck me that a 
few hints upon the subject of preparing Seed 
Corn might be of some advantage to the many 
readers of the Valley Farmer. Almost every 
farmer who raises corn to any extent has expe- 
rienced more or less difficulty in getting a good 
stand, from various causes. In some instances 
from protracted cold, wet weather, the seed 
rots, but the most common cause is from the 
depredations of the crow and black bird. Many 
expedients have been resorted to in order to 
ward off these pestering lads. Some surround 
their fields with a woollen string some ; stuff old 
clothes with straw and station them in different 
parts of the field ; some hang up scare-crows of 
various kinds to frighten the hungry scamps 
away. Some, who are fortunate enough to 
have half a score of children, will keep the 
“smaller fry” in the fields watching the birds 
and crows away. Some soak corn in liquor 
and sow it about the field in order to make the 
black gentry drunk, so that they are: easily 
caught and killed. Some soak corn in arsnic 
and scatter it about the field to poison them to 
death. Many other methods are resorted to, 
not necessary to mention here. But I prpose 


it over the corn and stir thoroughly, until each 
grain has received a portion of the tar; then 
take dry ashes and sift on and stir as before, 
until it becomes so dry with ashes that it will 
not stick to the fingers. It is then ready for 
planting. 

I have practiced this mode of preparing my 
corn for three years, and have never failed of 
having a good stand, while some of my neigh- 
bors who neglected it, have had to replant to a 
greater or less extent. JoserH GILL. 

Pleasant Vale, Iil. 

———_-_—_—__~++e 
[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
STONE FENCE. 

Messrs. Epitors :—In answer to an enquiry 
made in the March No. of the Valley Farmer, 
concerning Stone Wall for fence, its expense, 
value, &c., I will give the following : 

In the New England States they have two 
kinds of stone wall for fence—the five feet, and 
the three feet, or half-wall. When the stone 
are so plenty as to be more than enough to make 
a three feet wall, they are used for a five feet 
wall. Five feet wall should be at least three 
and a half feet thick at bottom, and drawn in 
as it is carried up, so that when five feet high, 
a stone of one foot in length will cap or bind 
the top, leaving it straight. Three feet, or 






























to give a receipt for preparing seed corn which 
will save all this trouble, and at the same time 
insure a good stand, whereas in all other meth- 
ods mentioned, the farmer has frequently to re- 
plant. The plan I propose has been practiced 
by some of the farmers in this vicinity, and suf- 
ficiently tested by them to admit of no doubt of 
its answering the purposes designed. It con- 
sists simply in putting tar on the seed corn.— 
This renders it so unpalatable to these black 
scamps that they will not eat it. They may pull 
up two or three hills, but as soon as they find 
it is not good to eat they will quit, and ‘ seek 
& supper somewhere else.”? It has another 
great advantage in preventing the ravages of 
the moles, which are very numerous in this vi- 
vicinity, and which molest the corn in many 
places more than the feathered tribe. It also 
has the effect of preserving the corn from rot- 
ting in cold, wet weather, the tar forming a coat 
on the surface of the grain which prevents it 
from water-soaking. 

The following is the mode of putting the tar 
on: Take about a peck of corn and put it in a 
barrel, pour on a quart of warm water, say 
from 80° to 100°, stir until the corn is all wet; 
pour off the water; put a gil of tar in a pan, hold 


half- wall, should be laid three feet thick at the 
bottom, and at intervals of nine feet, posts with 
two holes in the top, should be inserted; the 
lower hole should be three feet nine inches from 
the ground. The holes should be made with a 
two inch auger, 6 inches long and 1 foot apart 
to receive rails after the wall is laid up. The 
wall should be made three feet high, and drawn 
in to eighteen inches at the top. The top stone 
should be long enough to reach across the whole 
and bind it fast together. This will muke a 
good, substantial and durable fence, much less 
liable to be thrown down by frosts than the five 
fect. The advantage of a five feet wall is to 
get the extra stone out of the way. The ex- 
pense of building a three feet wall, where stone 
are lying loose on the surface and near by, 
ought not to exceed seventy-five cents per rod 
for hauling and laying up. <A good wall-layer 
will lay four rods a day of good stone, and two 

men and a yoke of oxen ought to furnish the 

layer with the stone. The writer has known 

men to take large contracts of three feet wall 

at fifty cents per rod for hauling and laying up, 

and five feet wall for one dollar per rod. There 

is one great advantage in a stone wall—it neith- 

er rots down nor burns up. 





it over the fire until it will run freely, then pour 





Yours truly, CLopHoPraR. 
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[Written for the Valley Farmer.]} 
BEES---SURPLUS HONEY. 


Certain conditions of the stock or swarm must 
be present, or we get no honey. First, there 


The good, benevolent, and even the avaricious | must be a strong family ; second, a good yield 
bee-keepers, no longer find their best interests | of honey at the time, and the room in the hive 
promoted by cruelly taking the lives of their 'nearly all occupied. These requisites would 


servants, the bees, as soon as they have collect- | 
ed stores sufficient to tempt the rapacious appe- 
tite. Many have learned that with proper man- 
agement they will store more than a winter’s 
supply of food ; that this surplus, which is often 
worth more than the whole contents of a hive 
where the bees are destroyed to obtain their 
sweets, may be taken without detriment to the 
future prosperity of the stock. Connected with 
this operation is the supposition, and it is en- 
tertained by nearly all, that an expensively con- 
structed hive is all important, or essential to 
success. It may be an advantage to such to 
learn that the common hive is all that is needed. 
A board top, with a few holes an inch in diam- 
eter, is sufficient, with a box of wood or glass, 
or simply a pail, put on bottom up. All light 
should be excluded. When glass boxes are 
used, an outside cover for that purpose is need- 
ed. Any one having bees in the common hive, 
and wishing some of the sweet article pure, 
need have no occasion to wait to get “ patent 
fixins” to obtain it, but may go about the ope- 
ration with the same, or a better prospect of 
success. No matter if his hive was not pre- 
pared wlth holes in the top before the bees were 
introduced, they can be made without difficulty. 
I make hundreds such holes annually in full hives. 
Some auger or bitt that will bore smoothly, is 
best—work carefully without jarring, and when 
one hole is through, introduce some tobacco 
smoke, and it will immediately drive every bee 
from the vincinity. With a pocket knife pick 
out the chips; lay something over this and pro- 
ceed to make the rest in the same way. Half a 
dozen or more are better than a less number. 
The boxes can now be put on, but for the en- 
couragement of the bees, stick some pieces an 
inch square, of new, white comb in the top, for 
a beginning—one edge dipped in some melted 
beeswax and applied before cooling, will be 
sufficient to hold it. A box 12 inches square, 
by 5 or 6 inches deep, will hold some 25 or 30 
Ibs. of honey. In many sections two such are 
filled in a season by one thrifty swarm. Boxes 
half or quarter this size, of the same depth, 
may be used, if preferred; the latter sell more 
readily in market, but for home consumption 
the larger ones are less trouble and will do just 
as well, 
The time to put on these boxes to get them 


make success quite certain. It would be lost 
labor to fit boxes on a stock reduced by swarm- 
ing until the few bees left could not protect 
their combs from the moth, or fill them with 
honey; or on a new swarm half full. It is dif- 
ficult to give a rule that will prevent disappoint- 
ment in all cases, yet it is safe to put them on 
whenever bees are crowded outside during a 
yield of honey. Old stocks will frequently fill 
up after casting a swarm or two, in season to 
store several pounds of surplus. New swarms, 
when full before the season of honey is over, 
should receive boxes. Early, large swarms are 
usually the chief dependence. 
If a particular description of the glass boxes 
that I send to the New York market, is desired, 
I will give it at some future time. 
The last summer was decidedly too wet for 
bees in this section. The usual quantity of 
honey has been insufficient tv last them through 
the winter. It was this, or something else 
that caused a famine with a good many stocks 
that would have been safe in ordinary seasons. 
The continued severity of the weather made an 
additional loss, making the fatality of bees 
greater the past winter than was ever known 
before. Some stocks that have been fed for 
months, need it continued yet, occasionally. It 
is now the Ist of June, and notwithstanding our 
apple trees have been in bloom near two weeks, 
there has been but little chance for bees to col- 
lect honey, in consequence of wet and cold, 
windy weather, which also makes the prospect 
for fruit rather unfavorable, especially with the 
small show of flowers presented this year. No 
hard frosts lately, though we had some snow 
squalls on the 30th May. 
M. Qumsy, 
Author of Mysteries of Bee Keeping Explained. 
St. Johnsville, N. Y., June 1856. 


The author of the foregoing communication 
is one of the most extensive and successful 
Bee cultivators in the country. We speak ad- 
visedly, for we have visited his place and wit- 
nessed the operations of his interesting and 
numerous family. We hope our Western read- 
ers may have the pleasure of again hearing 
from Mr. Quimby.—Ebs. 
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In no pursuit does intelligence pay a better 





filled, I find is understood by but very few.— 





percentage than in agriculture. 
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CHERRY 2d.—(See American Herd Book, Vol. 2, page 328.) 
Eight years old. Owned by Bensamin Warrietp, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Red and white; bred by Benjamin Warfield, Fayette County, Kentucky; calved May 6th, 1847 ; 
got by Don John (426), out of Cherry, by ‘Goldfinder, (2066); Stella, by Oliver, (2387); May 
Dacre, by Accommodation, (2907); Miss Haggin, by San Martin, (2599); the Teeswater Cow, of 


Kentucky, imported 1817. 


1850, April 24, roan, H. | Empress, 
1851, Oct. 18, r. & w. H. | Annie Smith, 
1852, Nov. 23,r. & w. H. | Sally Smith, 
1853, Dec. 13, red, Capt. Bragg; 
1854, Dec. 1, roan, B. | Rescue, 


Kossuth, 616, 
Renick, 903, 
do 


Young Chilton, 


Benjamin Warfield. 
d 


Young Paragon, C378 


11278), 


She weighed, at five years old, and in good breeding condition, 1810 Ibs. 
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Stock Raising aepreinest: 
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[Written for the Valiey Farmer.] 
The Best Breeds of Stock Most Profit- 
able to the Farmer. 

Messrs. Epirors.—I am glad to see that con- 
siderable attention is being paid to the improved 
breeds of stock by Western farmers. And I 
have no doubt that far more attention would 
generally be given to the matter, if the best 
breeds could be more easily procured. Every 
farmer who will give the subject any consider- 
ation, will readily see that it would be far more 


profitable for him to raise the improved breeds | 


of stock, than the common breeds. And farm- | 


ers, not unlike other classes, look at their best | | 





them. And even if the best breeds paid them 
no better, Iam sure they would prefer to raise 
them, because the pleasure of raising finely 
formed and neat looking stock must be great, 
and these qualities are not often to be found in 
our common, scrub breeds. 

Look at our alligator hogs, our raw-boned 
cattle, our rough made and ill-proportioned 
horses, our common goat-like sheep, and then 
ask yourself whether there is any pleasure in 
increasing the number of such lcoking specimens 
of the brute creation. 

What a contrast should we find between two 
farmers, one multiplying the kinds last described, 
and the other, the improved breeds? As we 
| walked over their respective farms, and looked 
upon their stock, what light would be shed upon 
our understanding? How soon would we dis- 


interests, and raise such crops as will pay the | card all our scrub breeds, and in their stead, 
best profits, and will also raise such breeds of | | have those kinds which please the eye and more 
stock as will pay them best, if they can procure | | speedily fill the purse ? 
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Let the farmer contrast the prices of the com- 
mon and the improved breeds, and he will find 
which will be most profitable for him to raise. 
First, however, it may be well to state, and none 
of experience will dispute it, that the improved 
breeds keep far easier, i. e. consume less food 
than the scrub breeds. Consequently, as a mat- 
ter of enconomy, it is for the interest of the 
farmer to have the improved breeds. 

But as to the prices. Common sheep in our 
city markets will bring from one to four dollars 
per head, while the Cotswold or Southdown 
sheep will command from six to twelve dollars 
per head. A cow of the common breed will 
usually bring from twenty to forty dollars, while 
a Durham or Hereford or Devon will command 
from one hundred to one thousand dollars. It 
costs no more to raise a good breed of horses than 
@ poor one and all know the difference in the val- 
ue of the two grades in market. 
chief difference is that the improved breeds fat- 
ten far easier, require less food to produce a 
given amount of pork, and attain a greater size. 

I hope the readers of the Valley Farmer wi-l 
take these matters into consideration, and as 
rapidly as they can, displace their common 
breeds for the pure breeds, being satisfied that 


they will find it greatly to their interests in eve- | 
No part of our country is | 


ry respect to do s0. 


better adapted to stock raising than the West, 


and let us all have the best breeds. ¥e% 


Oak Grove, Mo. 
—-- = = 
[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
CAUSE OF MILK SICKNESS. 

To tHe Epirors or te Vatiey Farmer: | 
send you an account of some remarkable facts 
which appear to be conclusive that the milk- 
sickness is the result of a mineral poison, 
which is held in solution in the water which the 
animals drink. 

The cases referred to occurred near Edwards- 
ville, Madison county, Ill., and are as follows: 
A Mr. Foster was engaged in hauling building | 
stone from a neighboring quarry with two yoke | 
of oxen; the weather was warm and after load- | 
ing up, being very thirsty, he drank of some | 
clear water which he found in the crevice! 
of arock. His near lead ox drank the remain- 
der of the water. On the way home, the ox| 
was taken sick and fell, and was unable to! 
travel farther. Mr. Foster, in his effort to re- | 
lieve the ox from the yoke, was overcome, and 
fell also, and was unable to proceed without as- 
sistance. He was finally taken home, and med- | 
ical aid procured, when it was determined to | 
send to Alton for old Dr. Edwards, who, after 


With hogs the | 








a thorough investigation of the case, pronounced 
the disease the milk.sickness, but, Mr. Foster, 
who was yet conscious and could speak, said he 
thought the Doctor must be mistaken, because 
he had not tasted either beef, butter, cheese nor 
milk for a number of years. Still the doctor 
insisted that it was the disease known as the 
milk sickness, and nothing else, and prescribed 
for it accordingly. Finally, Mr. Foster recover- 
ed, but the ox died. Recollecting the fact that 
both himself and the ox had drank of the water, 
Mr. Foster, together with the doctor, determin- 
ed on making some experiments. They went to 
the pool, and dipped out a bucket of water, and 
gave it to a calf that had been previously con- 
fined in a stable. In a short time the calf died. 
They then shut up a dog, and fed it upon the 
flesh of the calf. The dog also died. After 
some days they determined on repeating the ex- 
periment, but on going to the rock, found the 
water had all dried up, the weather being 
extremely dry. They then procured some water 
froma spring, and placed it in the rock where 
it remained for a while, and then gave it toa 
calf that had been confined as before. This 
calf died also. They then confined a cat which 
they fed on the meat of the calf. This caused 
the death of the cat. More water was placed 
in the crevice of the rock, and after remaining 
for a time, was bottled and sent to St. Louis for 
analysis, when it was found to contain arsenic, 
coperas and other substances. 
Wm. O. Maxey. 

Bond County, Ml. 

Remarks.—The death of the animals referred 
to above, may have been caused by arsenic, or 
some other mineral poison, but we very much 
doubt whether the disease produced was identi- 
cal with the milk sickness. If the milk sick- 
ness was the result of mincral poison, the same 
causes would coutinue to operate for years, or 
forever in the same localities; but on the con- 
trary we find on many farms, and in whole 
farming districts, which for years have been 
hardly habitable on account of the general pre- 
valence of this disease, but after years of per- 
severance, and the wild growth has been sub- 
dued, the disease entirely disappears. This 
fact, aside from many other conclusive cases 
which have been recorded, places the question, 
we think, beyond a doubt that the milk sickness 
is the result alone of vegetable poison. Yet 
there is a diversity of opinion among those who 
admit this, what that vegetable is. 

In a late number of the Ohio Farmer, 3 
writer asserts that it is caused by the White 
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Snake Roots, and gives some very strong evi- 
dence in proof of his assertion. He says he 
shut two hundred sheep in one field haying some 
woods in it, and kept watch to see if they eat, 
the plant, which they did after the grass failed. 
When the lambs began to fail, they could walk 
but a few rods before they would begin to trem- 
ble and lay down, and after lingering a few 
days, would die. He then placed an old mare, 
perfectly sound except a founder, in the field. 
She would not eat it at first without cutting and 
mixing with oats. The third day she eat it 
clear, and the fourth day she died, showing the 
trouble plainly. On examining several other 
farms in the same township, where cattle and 
horses died during the severe drouth of 1854, 
the writer states he found plenty of the weed 
growing. 

Some years since, the celebrated Dr. Drake, 
of Cincinnati, published a pamphlet on the sub- 
ject in which the disease was attributed to the 
Rhus texicodendron, or “ poison oak.” There 
are many other observing men, who, from facts 
that would appear conclusive, agree with Dr. 
Drake. There are also some others equally intel- 
ligent and learned,who have dissented from their 
opinion, and assert that the poison-oak is fre- 
quently found in sections where no milk sick- 
ness has ever been known. Experiments have | 
also been made by feeding it to certain animals, | 
and no ill consequences produced. Mr. 
Thomas S. Hinde, of Mt. Carmel, Illinois, who | 
has devoted much study and observation to the | 
subject of milk sickness, is confident that the | 
plant is not the poison oak. He states that | 
he has both the poison oak and the plant to) 
which he attributes the disease, growing in his | 
garden, and that they are evidently of different | 
species. Their qualities are proved to be very | 
different, as he and others seem to have| 
proved,—the poison-oak when eaten by cattle) 
and other animals,occasions no bad effects,while | 
the other plant, when fed to cows, calves and | 
oxen, and even men, produces sickness or death. | 
Mr. Hinde thinks the plant which produces the 
sickness is a nondescript, though he is induced | 
to think it belongs to the genus Rhus, of which | 
the poison-oak is a species. | 

It would seem that now, as this disease has | 
so nearly been traced to its true origin, there | 
would be no difficulty in establishing beyond a_| 
doubt, the precise cause of this fearful scourge. | 
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FINE HOGS. 

While sojourning a few days at Paris, Ky., 
we took occasion to visit the farm of Mr. Sam- 
uel H. Clay, who is celebrated for raising the 
finest hogs. Since the Berkshire mania has sub- 
sided, but little attention has been paid to the 
breeding of hogs, either with the view to im- 
prove the stock or of maintaining any of the 
particular breeds in their original purity.— 
From a particular fancy to this most useful 
class of stock, we are gratified to find that Mr. 
Clay is an exception to this general rule. Even 
his kinsman, Brutus J. Clay and his numerous 
other neighbors, so enthusiastically and suc- 
cessfully engaged in breeding the best Durhams 
in the world, do not exercise more care, skill 
and judgment for the improvement of that class 
of animals, than Mr. Clay does in breeding 
swine. We examined his herd with great inter- 
est, and very much doubt whether an equal 
number of hogs, for size and thrift and better 
adapted to the legitimate business of pork mak- 
ing, in the West, can anywhere be found. Mr. 
Clay has tried all the various breeds that have 
been introduced, and has made numerous cross- 
es with the view to improvement. He keeps a 
large number of well chosen breeding sows, 
some of them of extraordinary size, and has on 
hand five large, full grown boars. These he 
employs with the same care and judgment, with 
the view to improve the various points in this 
class of stock, that the best breeders of England 
have to improve their sheep and cattle, and the 
improvement he has made is as clearly and dis 
tinctly marked as in the classes we have named, 
considering the length of time he has devoted to 
the business. 

We are pleased to learn that Mr. Clay is 
about to enter into a series of experiments that 
we have long been anxious to see instituted, 
with the view to test the comparative economy 
and value of feeding cooked meal over raw.— 
Mr. Clay has. his scales conveniently arranged, 
and will conduct his experiment with great ac- 
curacy, and has promised to give us the result. 

We have long been satisfied that an appara- 
tus could be constructed so as to perform the 
cooking with such economy as to render it avail- 
able to any extent and to great profit. 

eee aS a eee 


(ta A correspondent sends us the following 


We hope that some men of science will take the | receipt for curing Fistula in horses: Take one 
matter in hand, and by a series of careful ex- | half pint of alcohol, one-half pint of turpentine, 
periments with the plants referred to, put the | and one ounce of Indigo. Mix the first two ar- 
matter beyond a doubt. This could be easily | ticles and dissolve the indigo in the mixture, 
done, if once undertaken. and apply a small quantity every other day. 
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AMONG THE FARMERS. 

A few days ago we found ourself among the 
cattle of old Woodford and Franklin. While 
looking at the beautiful animals we could not 
help thinking what a temptation they would 
have been to our venerated cattle-stealing an- 
cestors. Indeed, we thought they were almost 
too great a temptation for the virtue of modern 
times. We were tempted to wish ourself a rob- 
ber-baron with a band of hungry retainers, who 
on sitting down at a table, found in their plates 
—not beef, but the suggestive spurs. In such a 
case, our spurs would soon have found them- 
selves pricking a horse towards Woodford. 

But these are naughty thoughts, and ought 
not to be indulged. When a man suffers such 
thoughts to become familiar to him, who knows 
what he may do? Cattle-stealing had a savor 
of respectability in the olden time, but 

“Oid times are changed, old manners gone.’’ 

We returned from Woodford without any cat- 
tle; but we have not that which our highly re- 
spected ancestors must have felt as a serious 
drawback to the pleasure of cattle-stealing-- 
the fear of pursuit and vengeance. We have 
no dread of some fifty or a hundred bold riders 
from Woodford, with eyes and hands full of fire 
which they are in haste to transfer to our build- 
ings. 

There are few spots on this earth of ours, so 
beautiful as the Blue grass region of Kentucky. 
What scene can be more lovely than one of those 
rich pastures, covered with its delicate blue, the 


graceful trees bending over it, and the finest of 


cattle enjoying the shade? If any one thinks 
he can imagine a scene more delightful, let hlm 


try. We do not know what kind of pasture 


Adam had for his cattle in Eden; but if he had 


anything richer than our blue grass pastures, 
the angel visitants must have been glad to see 


them. 


In their efforts to get the finest cattle, the 


citizens of the blue grass region have spared no 
expense. 
finest cattle he procured ?—not, What will they 
cost? Wedo not see how more beautiful cat- 
tle can roam the boasted pastures of England. 
Old Jupiter tried his hand at making cattle— 
making a bull of himself and a heifer of Io; 
but we doubt whether the white bull that 
“breathed saffron from his mouth,” or the 
beautiful heifer that excited the jealousy of 
Juno, could claim any superiority to some of 
the cattle we saw in Woodford and Franklin, 
on the farms of Robert W. Scott. Esq., R. A. 
Alexander, Esq., and the Messrs. Gratz. 

Mr. Scott, whose devotion to the cause of 





| been made to order for Morpheus himself. 


They have asked, Where may the 


agriculture, manifested in numerous ways, par- 

ticularly in his untiring efforts to effect the or- 

ganization of our State Agricultural Society, 

gives him a claim upon the gratitude of every 

Kentuckian, is well known for his success in 

breeding sheep. His sheep are gentlemen, if 

we may judge by the dress; for few men or 

sheep are so finely clad. We saw some blankets 

made of their wool, which looked as if they had 

We 

would defy any one to keep his vigils in sight of 
those blankets. They are covered all over with 

snores. 

Mr. Alexander has become celebrated as an 

importer of cattle. He seems determined to 
have the finest cattle that money can buy or 

care can produce. We are glad to see he is 

devoting some attention to cattle for the dairy. 

We saw among his cattle several of the Alder- 
ney breed. We hope that more attention will 
be hereafter paid in Kentucky to the milking 
properties of cattle. Good beef is an excellent 
thing, but milk and butter are better. 

The citizens of Woodford expect great things 
of the Chinese hemp. They believe it will pro- 
duce two thousand pounds per acre on land that 
produces but six hundred of the ordinary kind. 
If this hemp answers their expectations it will 
be a great thing. ‘The seed was sent in a letter 
to Mr. Vance, of Woodford by a Parisian gen- 
tleman. We are afraid there will be some dis- 
appointment about it. Our fears, however, 
have no other foundation than the general prin- 
ciple that “the news seems too good to be true.”? 
Everything at present is certainly very promis- 
ing. In the present aspect of things, this hemp 
is for the hemp-growing ‘regions the greatest 
discovery of the age. What would be thought 
of a new kind of corn producing one hundred 
and fifty bushels an acre, where fifty are now 
produced ? 

There is one great objection to the beautiful 
region which we visited. When we think of the 
hospitality with which we were treated, and call 
to mind the amiable qualities of the gentlemnn 
who inhabit that lovely region, we hesitate to 
mention this objection. We have asked our 
conscience to permit us to pass over the matter; 
but it has sternly refused. We are forced to 
inform the world of what we discovered. The 
thing must be exposed, whatever may be the 
consequences. If we should remain silent, the 
very cows of Woodford would bawl out. Well, 
here it is. There are seven thousand acres of 
land in one body on which you will look in vain 
for a white child! The proprietors are bache- 
lors! They themselves acknowledge seven thou- 
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sand acres in this sad condition—we do not 
know that there are not ten thousand. We 
stood in the elegant lawn belonging to two of 
these bachelors; beautiful trees and shrubs 
were all around us, filled with orioles, thrushes, 
doves, and other birds ; flowers gleamed through 
the foliage on every side ; the birds poured forth 
their sweetest songs from the boughs on which 
they had built their nests; nimble squirrels 
gamboled fearlessly along the fence; in short, 
everything was suggestive of Eden. But alas! 
the garden was nothing but a wild; for no wo- 
man smiled upon it; and our friends, the her- 
mits, had not even the grace to sigh. What is 
the use of sending missionaries among the hea- 
then, when such things exist in our own midst? 
What particular course should be taken in this 
matter, we are not prepared to say ; but such a 
state of things should not be suffered to exist a 
day longer. We wonder if those bachelors re- 
member how Orpheus was treated by the Cico- 
nian women for despising the sex. They may 
yet find their heads floating down some river or 
other, like that of Orpheus. Let them be- 
ware! — 
+ 0» —_____- - 

Exarpition or Horses at tHE Farr Grovunps 
OF THE SOUTHWESTERN AGRICULTURAL AND MeE- 
cHanicaL Association, aT LovisviLLE, Ky., 
June 10, 11, 12 anv 13.—This exhibition, both 
in number and quality of stock, as well as in 
the large attendance of visitors, far exceeded the 
expectations of the society. The receipts at the 
gates and for entries on the first day, nearly 
equalled the entire expenses of the fair, altho’ 
the number in attendance was less than on either 
of ihe subsequent days. We presume that on 
no former occasion has an equal number of such 
superior horses been exhibited. A large num- 
ber of premiums were awarded, and what was 
more satisfactory, they were so widely and uni- 
formly distributed over the State. 

On the second day, the ring of one year old 
colts excited the admiration of all for their 
superiority. There were nine entries, and it 
was declared by the oldest and best judges of 
horses, present, to be the best display of colts 
ever before exhibited in the State, or even in 
the Union, and the Marshall was so directed to 
announce it. 

The success of the exhibition so far exceeded 
the expectations of the Directory that it was 
determined to continue the exhibition to the 
fourth day and to confine the display to the pre- 
mium horses of three entries, for sweep stake 
premiums, 

lat ring, stallions of every age, 





2d ring geldings of every age, 

3d“ mares of every age. 

This constituted the summum bonum of the 
horses of Kentucky, and will not easily be sur- 
passed by any similar collection in any country. 





~->o- 


[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
Management of Sheep. 

Messrs. Eprrors.—I have been so lucky with 
my small flock of sheep the present season, that 
I thought I would send you a satement of the 
number of lambs I have raised, and my method 
of managing sheep, so that those who may think 
my example worth following, may profit by my 


experience. 
My ewes are well bred, Long-wooled sheep, 


some of which have produced wool over twelve 
inches in length. They were two years old this 
spring, and were not permitted to go to the buck 
till the season after they were one year old, as 
I think it a bad plan to breed to or from any 
animal before it has attained to, or nearly to, 
maturity. My buck I bought of Robert W. 
Scott, of Franklin county. He is now two 
years old and yielded twelve and a half pognds 
of wool this shearing, and after he was sheared, 
weighed 203 pounds. I turned him in to six- 
teen ewes about the middle of October. They 
all proved to be with lamb and brought forth 
28 lambs, 24 of which are now living, which I 
think a good turn out for that number of ewes, 
at their first lambing. 


They were kept during the winter on tolera- 
bly fair pasture and were fed some corn every 
day, with a little fodder and hay occasionally, 
and sometimes, though rarely, they were fed a 
little oats in the sheaf. A few days before 
lambing time they were brought near home and 
turned on to a few acres of rye and meadow, 
and for a few wecks were fed their daily allow- 
ance of corn, but no oats. The ewes all did 
well and the lambs are remarkably large and 
healthy. Upon the whole, taking into consider- 
ation the number and quality of the lambs rais- 
ed and the increased quantity of wool resulting 
from good treament, I think I have been amply 
paid for my trouble. 

If you think this worthy a place in your val- 
uable paper you may insert it. 

Yours, &., Cuas. C. Lz Comprs. 

Henry Co., Ky., May, 1856. 

We are pleased to record such evidences of 
success—the result of proper managemeut in 
the care of sheep, or any other department of 
farming. Our State is admirably adapted to 
the raising of sheep, and if attended with proper 
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eare will be found as profitable as any other 
branch of stock breeding.—Eps. 








[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
IMPROVED CATTLE. 

Messrs. Epitors.—I see some very practical 
remarks in the May number of your very valua- 
ble paper, written by Mr. “W,”? upon the sub- 
ject of the Improvement of Cattle. “W” 
writes like one who has had some experience as 
a breeder, and if I am not mistaken as to whom 
‘6 W is, I know him to be a man who was once 
a breeder of fine cattle while a resident of Fay- 
ette county, Ky. I subscribe to his sentiments, 
and would like to see such sentiments published 
very freqently, that the wayfaring man, though 
ever so blinded by prejudice, might have an op- 
portunity to have the scales of prejudice re- 
moved from his eyes, that the light and truth of 
s¢ Ws” remarks might find a lodgement in his 
understanding. I feel confident that such sen- 
timents are in accordance with those of a large 
number of the best breeders in Kentucky. I 
have had some experience in breeding Durhams, 
and a breeder that does not follow the sug- 
gestions of “‘ W ” I think will in all probability, 
‘advance backwards,’ (to use @ common expres- 
sion of this country.) Hon. H. Clay once owned 
a bull, Lord Althrop that was a very common 
looking animal, although said to be a good 
breeder. There was “Oliver,” a common look- 
ing bull, that was a good breeder. There is 
also “Old Renick,”? a very extra breeder, yet a 
very common animal to look at. I could name 
others, but I think it unnecessary, because every 
man who has had any experience in breeding 
from and to pure Durhams can make calcula- 
‘tions with a great degree of certainty as to what 
sort of a calf will be produced; therefore, the 
greater amount of certainty when bred to pure, 
or thorough bred. As to the common remark 
in this country, ‘‘ Why they are, or all my cat- 
tle are Herd Book cattle,” there is too much 
gammon in it. Any man that will take the trou- 
ble to examine the English Herd Book can tell 

whether certain pedigrees are good, and this 
every man should do. If this course was pur- 
sued, we should be better informed, and would 
not be so subject to imposition. I will give you 
an illustration or reference or two. Take the 
Fourth Duke of York (10167), and Flora, by 
Shakspeare (120) 62d; Lady of the Lake, by 
Reformer (2505) 2d; Rose of Sharon, by Bel- 
vedere (1406) 3. Red Rose 5th, by 2d Hub- 
back (1434) 4. Red Rose 2d, by His Grace 
(311) 5. Red Rose 4th, by Yarbonough (7(5) 


by Punch (331) 8, by fFoljamby (263) 8, by 
Hubback (319) 9, by James Brow’s Red bull 
(97). C. 
i. eA ae eee 
[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 

Dairy Business in the West. 
Messrs. Eprrors.—Why is it that more atten- 
tion is not paid to the Dairy business in the 
West? Farmers in the Eastern States have 
amassed fortunes by their dairies. At this 
time, it is considered by the Eastern farmers 
that there is no branch of farming that pays so 
well as that of the dairy. If farmers at the east 
can amass fortunes at this business certainly 
western farmers can, far more speedily, and I 
will give you my reasons. 

Land in the West, as a general rule, is far 
cheaper than at the East. There is at least, a 
difference of one half in the price—so that but 
one half the capital here would be required for 
the business. The land here is also far better 
—not requiring as much labor or expense to 
adapt it for the Dairy. The winters here also 
are not as long, and the cows do not require 
near the hay and feed to take them thrcugh the 
winter that is required at the East. There, the 
cows must be stabled about six months in the 
year, and the expense of keeping them is great. 
The farmer must work hard all summer in order 
to get a supply of food for his stock during 
winter. These are all important considerations, 
and they certainly favor the Western farmer. 

Cheese and butter both command a higher 
price in the West than at the East. In fact the 
West is in a great measure dependent upon the 
East for these articles. We pay a tribute to 
Eastearn dairymen to the amount of thousands 
of dollars annually. Shall we continue to do 
so? is the question. Shall we not rather be in- 
dependent of the East, and keep the money thus 
expended, among our own people? TI hape that 
many large dairies may be started among us 
this year, and that each year shall increase their 
number. The prices of dairy products are high- 
ly remunerative and the business can be entered 
safely with a certainty of good returns. 

Siem. 
St. Louis County, May 1856. 


ot oT gh On oH 
Cure for Lockjaw in Horses. 

Messrs. Eprtors.—I give you my method 
of curing the lockjaw in horses. It has been 
found succcessful wherever tried. It is this:— 
Bleed the horse in the third bar of the mouth, 
and drench with strong salt water. This meth- 
od has been known to be successful when all 





#. The American Cow, by Favorite (252) 7, 


others have failed. T. Be 
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Porticultural Department. 





Description of Apples for Cultivation 
in the West. 

The following is the description of the Ap- 
ples published in the list for cultivation in the 
West for the March number of the Valley 
Farmer. 

Early Harvest.—American, and one of the 
best and most beautiful early apples. It thrives 
well on our rich western lime stone soil. As an 
early market fruit it well repays a careful culture. 
It is a variety that should be included in every 
coilection, however small. Form round, above 
medium size; skin very smooth, of a bright 
straw color when ripe. Flesh very tender and 
juicy, with a rich, sprightly sub-acid flavor ; 
excellent for the dessert and for cooking. 

Summer Rose.—This variety is not a profita- 
ble market apple, but asa dessert fruit it is 
highly esteemed. Fruit rather small, roundish, 
conical. Skin smooth, of a rich yellow, blotch- 
ed and streaked with red; flesh very tender, and 
of a fine, agreeable sub-acid flavor. Begins to 
ripen in July, and continues for several weeks. 


Red Astrachan.—Said to be of Swedish ori- 
gin. Fruit of great beauty, and of rather large 
size, rather conical. Skin of a bright deep 
crimson, with a thick bloom like a plum. Flesh 
white, rather acid. Ripens two weeks after the 
Early Harvest. The tree is a strong grower, 
and a good bearer. 

Black’s Annett.—But little is known of the 
origin of this fruit. It is said to have been 
cultivated in Indiana by a Mr. Black, and hence 
its name. Size medium. Skin bright yellow; 
flesh tender, of an acid and pleasant flavor. 
Good bearer. 

Finley.—But little is known of the origin of 
this apple; it is admired by those who cultivate 
it, as an excellent market fruit. In some local- 
ities it is liable to the objection of falling from 
the tree. Color yellow. 

Bohannon.—This variety was introduced 





from Virginia in the early settlement of Ken- 

tucky, by a nurseryman by the name of Bledso. 
It has been confined to the collection of Col. 
Lewis Sanders, of Grass Hills, Ky., until within 
a few years, but its frequent appearance upon 
the Horticultural societies’ tables in Louisville 

and Cincinnati, have brought its valuable qual- 
ities into notice. As a market fruit it is appre- 
ciated on account of the long period in which it, 
is in use, ripening from August to October. 

Fruit above medium size, roundish, tapering 
suddenly to the eye, prominently and unevenly 
ribbed on its sides. Skin smooth, thin, of a 
delicate straw color, sometimes with a delicate 
blush on the side next the sun. Flesh tender, 
of rich subacid flavor. Excellent for eating 
and cooking. 

Rambo.—A native of the State of Delaware, 
It succeeds in almost all soils where the apple 
is grown, and is one of the best fruits of its 
season. It is a universal favorite in the West, 
and too well known to require further descrip- 
tion. 

Fall Pippin.—The Holland Pippin and sever- 
al other apples of the same class, are cultiva- 
ted in the West underthisname. The true Fall 
Pippin is superior to all of them, and is not so 
liable to fall prematurely as the Holland Pip- 
pin, from which it is supposed to be a seedling 
raised in this county. It succeeds well in the 
West upon a high dry soil. Fruit large, round- 
ish, a little inclined to be flat. Skin smooth, of 
a yellowish green, becoming more yellow 
when fully ripe; flesh yellowish, tender, and of 
a rich aromatic flavor, second only to the New- 
town Pippin. Tree isa strong grower. Sep- 
tember to November. 

Maiden’s Blush.—A very beautiful apple, 
originated in New Jersey; although not of the 
first quality in richness of flavor, it is a tender 
and beautiful fruit, and uniformly productive, 
Skin a clear yellow, with a rich colored cheek, 
Flesh white, tender, with a sub-acid flavour. It 
is excellent for drying, beginning to ripen in 
August and continunig through October. 

Yellow Bellflower.—This is a large, handsome 
and excellent winter apple, and in no place 
have we seen it in greater perfection than in the 
West. It originated in Burlington, New Jersey. 
The tree is usually a vigorous grower, but is in- 
clined to yield under its own weight, and be- 
come crooked. Fruit very large, oblong, and a 
little irregular, tapering to the eye. Skin 
smooth, pale yellow, sometimes with a flush 
next to the sun. Seeds in a very large, hollow 
core. Flesh tender, juicy, crisp, with a spright- 
ly, subacid flavor. Season, November to Jan- 
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wary. We regret to notice that the leaves of 
the Bellflower have been attacked with the 
blight, which first appeared on the leaves of the 
Pryor’s Red, and which promise to be fatal to 
that variety. 

Jonathan.—This is an apple of great beauty, 
and of superior richness of flavor. In some lo- 
eations in the West, it proves more valuable 
than in its native soil. It originated in New 
York, and was first brought into public notice 
by the late Judge Buel. Fruit of medium size, 


“regularly formed, roundish-ovate, or taper- 


ing to the eye. Skin thin and smooth, nearly 
covered by lively red stripes, deepening into 
dark red on the side next the sun. Flesh white, 
very tender, and juicy, with a rich sprightly fla- 
vor. Tree an early and abundant bearer in the 
west. 

Yellow Newtown Pippin.—This apple, when 
in perfection, in its good qualities in unsurpassed 
by any other variety; it is extremely fragrant 
and high flavored. It isa good keeping fruit, 
and retains its flavor to the last. Fruit from 
medium to large, roundish, a little angular and 
generally more irregular in its outline than most 
other apples. There are two varieties of this 
fruit ; the Yellow and the Green; but when both 
are fully ripe it would require a good judge to 
distinguish them. Recently considerable quan- 
tities of the Newtown Pippins have been shipped 
to England, and sold at high prices. The tree 
does not succeed well on all soils, but requires 
a strong deep, warm soil, and good and constant 
cultivation, and high manuring. 

Pryors Red.—This is an old favorite fruit in 
the West, and for a time was the most popular 
market apple. There are two varieties under 
this name; one a large russett apple with a 
few dashes of red on the side next the sun; the 
other not so large, striped and nearly covered 
with red, both possessing peculiarities of fruit, 
wood and leaf only common to themselves. 
Fruit of each tender, rich and of a subacid fla- 
vor, more like a pear than any other apple. 
The large yellow or russett variety is the best of 
thetwo. Tree rather a weak or slow grower. 
Recently whole orchards of this variety have been 
attacked with a kind of leaf blight in the form 
of a parasitic fungus; it appears on the leaves 
in little brown spots, extending to a bright yel- 
low at the edge. Within the last year or two 
the disease has appeared on the Bellflower, Car- 
Olina, and other kinds. It may pass off, and 
the trees recover, but if not the cultivation of 
the varicties subject to it wiil be abandoned. 

Rawles Jannet.—This apple, although infer- 
jor in flavor and richness to many other kinds, 











may be regarded as the most valuable varie- 
ty now grown in the fickle climate of the West. 
It is about two weeks later in the season in put- 
ting forth its leaves and blossoms than any oth- 
er kind, and hence it often escapes destruction 
from late spring frosts when most other kinds 
arc killed. For this reason it is known in some 
neighborhoods under the name of Neverfail. 
Tree is a vigorous grower, and has a tendency 
to over bear, which often causes the fruit to be 
small and inferior in quality. The trees should 
be cultivated, and the fruit thinned, or its bear- 
ing diminished by cutting back the branches as 
recommended for the Peach tree in a former 
number of the Farmer. 

To the foregoing list, for larger collections, 
we have added the six following varieties ; not, 
however, equally valuable in all locations ; 
while there are many other varieties in certain 
soils and situations that are good, which the 
preference of cultivators will induce them to se- 
lect. 

White June Eating.—This fruit is small and 
valuable only on account of its early maturity, 
it being the earliest variety cultivated. 

Keswick Codlin.—An English cooking apple, 
which succeeds admirably in most situations. 
With good cultivation, it is full medium size, 
and a prolific bearer. It is like the Bohanon, a 
long time in use. Skin greenish yellow. Flesh 
yellowish white, juicy, with a pleasant acid fla- 
vor. From June to November. 

Summer Queen.—A large valuable market 
apple, ripens about midsummor; it is used both 
for the dessert and kitchen. Skin striped and 
clouded with red upon a yellowground. Itisa 
good bearer. 

Pennsylvania Red Streak.—This is rather a 
coarse apple, but most excellent for cooking 
and drying; also, good for eating. Fruit large 
size, handsomely streaked upon a yellow 
ground; a strong grower and good bearer. 

American Golden Russett.—Sometimes call- 
ed Bullocks Pippin. This is a most delicious 
tender apple; in texture quite resembling the 
Pryors Red, but superior to it for the dessert. 
It is a small fruit, and is more recommended by 
its good quality than for its beauty. Tree thrif- 
ty and a profuse bearer. 

Rhode Island Greening.—This is a great fa- 
vorite in the east, and generally succeeds well, 
in most situations north of Central Ohio, but 
prefers a sandy orgravelly soil. Farther south 
it is liable to fall from the tree prematurely.— 
Fruit large, a little flattened, skin smooth, of a 
dark green, becoming full green when ripe, fine 
for cooking and the dessert. 
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Spring Exhibition of the Cincinnati 
Horticultural Society. 
In addition to the attraction afforded by the 


National Democratic Convention in Cincinnati, | 


the Cincinnati Horticultural Society commenced 
its spring exhibition on Tuesday, the 3d of June, 
and continued through the week. Feeling some 
interest in the latter, we took advantage of the 
facilities now extended by the Jeffersonville and 
Ohio and Mississippi Railroads, to be present at 
the opening of the exhibition. The location was 
a favorable one—on a large vacant lot adjoin- 
ing the residence of the late Judge Burnet, on 
Seventh street, a central and pleasant locality, 
and removed from the noise and confusion of 
other portions of the city. The exhibition was 
held in three neatly constructed pavilions, af- 
fording ample room for the various departments 
of the exhibition, ani the numerous crowds of 
citizens and strangers who congregated daily 
and nightly to enjoy the delights of the occasion. 
The variety of fruits and flowers was not so 
large as we have seen at some of the Society’s 
fall exhibitions, yet it was excellent considering 
the season. The good taste and judgment dis- 


played by Messrs, Heaver, Sayers, Jackson and 
other prominent cultivators, in supplying and 
arranging the plants, cut flowers, fruits, &c., 
never fail to render the exhibitions of this Soci- 
ety occasions of great interest and attraction to 


all lovers of the beautiful. Among the new 
plants, we noticed a considerable number of 
seedling Calcoelaria’s, propagated by Mr. Wil- 
liam Heaver. They were variegated and spot- 
ted in the most beautiful manner, with almost 
every conceivable shade and color upon the 
same plant. 

The collection of fruits and vegetables, of 
course, at this season, was not large. There 
were some specimens of Pie Plant of enormous 
dimensions, particularly Cahoon’s Seedling, 
from Kenosha, Wis. Some of these stems 
measured three inches wide, and some of other 
varieties as many feet in length. 

Quite a number of varieties of apples were on 
the tables, among which were the white and 
yellow Bellflower, Pryor’s Red, Newtown Pip- 
pin, and other varieties which had been kept in 
Schooley’s patent meat and fruit preserver.— 
They were apparently as fresh and as sound as 
they were in the month of January, but we no- 
ticed that they will not bear long exposure to 
the hot atmosphere. Mr. T. V. Peticolas also 
presented Rawle’s Janett, Pryor’s Red, and Ro- 
manite apples in a remarkable state of preser- 
vation. 

The collection of strawberries was large, and 


the specimens were said to be as fine as have 
ever appeared on the society’s tables. The in- 
terest in this department of horticulture, has 
this season attracted an unusual degree of at- 
tention, and some severe controversy betwen 
different members, of the society has occured, 





growing out of the relative merits of Hovey’s 
Seedling and McAvoy’s Superior. Hovey’s 
Seedling, grown by Mr. John C. Youtcy and 
some other cultivators on the New port side of 
| the Licking, were of extraordinary size. This 
| variety, as grown upon the virgin soil in that 
| section for the last two years, for size and pro- 
ductiveness, have surpassed any of that variety 
that we have seen from any other locality. 

Whether this superiority is to be attributed to 
any peculiarities of location and soil, is stilla 
matter of discussion among the members. A 
Committee of the Society was appointed to visit 
the gardens and grounds of some of the best 
growers on both sides of the river, in order to 
throw some light on the question. The Com- 
mittee have taken nearly the whole week for the 
examination, but the grounds have suffered so 
much for the want of rain, it is not an easy 

matter to judge of the relative value of the dif- 
| ferent varieties. We accepted an invitation to 
accompany the Fruit Committee to some of the 
gardens in the neighborhood of Clifton, but 
| here, too, the strawberry crop has been cut 
| short by drouth. Clifton contains some of the 
most highly improved and beautifully cultivated 
country seats to be found in the Unlted States. 
The improvements, too, have been made and are 
kept up at an immense expense; and, although 
upon rather a more democratic scale, they will 
not suffer in comparison, in beauty of landscape, 
and in the order and neatness in which they are 
kept, with those on some of the best English 
estates. The vineyard of R. Buchanan, Esq., 
is well worth a visit to see. Mr. B. bestows 
uncommon care up¢n his vines, and besides the 
pleasure it affords, the profits are amply re- 
munérative. 

On a former occasion, this spring, we visited 
several gardens and strawberry fields in the 
vicinity of the city. In the garden of A. H. 
Ernst, Esq., we saw nearly every variety of 
strawberry cultivated in the West. The beds 
were all in excellent order, and just at that pe- 
riod affording the best opportunity for compar- 
ison, and from what we there saw, Longworth’s 
Prolific strawberry, all things considered, prom- 
ised to be the most productive and valuable. It 
is a strong and vigorous plant, bearing perfect 
blossoms, with the frait upon high, strong 
stalks. The flavcr of the fruit, however, is 
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hardly equal to some of the other varieties. 
We give below, the awards of the Fruit Com- 


mittee : 
STRAWBERRIES. 
Best six varieties—Hovey’s Seedling, Longworth’s 
Prolific, Gennessee, Washington, McAvoy’s Su- 
rior, and Monroe Scarlet, one pint each, to W. 
$3 00 
Second best six—varieties Prolific, Superior, Ho- 
vey’s Seedling, Gennessee, Hudson and Burr’s 
New Vine, one pint each, to T. V. Petticolas... 2 00 
Best pint of McAvoy’s Superior, to John Johnson, 2 00 
Second best pint Hovey’s Seedling, to Wiley Bates, 1 00 
Best display in quality and varieyies McAvoy’s 
No. 1, do Extra Red, Longworth’s Prolific, and 
McAvoy’s Superior, to D. McAvoy 
Second best display in quantity and varieties, a 
new Pistillate Seedling, Excelsior, a new Seed- 
ling, Hermaphrodite and Prolific, to Schnike... 2 00 
SPECIAL PREMIURS. 
Best two quarts Longworth’s Prolific, toF.G. Cary $5 00 
do do McAvoy’s Superior, to F.G. Cary 5 00 
GRAND SWEEP STAKE PREMIUM. 
Best four quarts of Hovey’s Seedling, over all oth- 
C78, 10F.C. Youtoy.....coccrscccsccerceoreee —o $10 00 
GRATUITIES. 
Bsst two quarts Hovey’s Seedling, to J. C. Youtey, 5 00 
For Hovey’s Seedling, to J.C. Youtcy.......ccsesseees 2 00 
For Hovey’s Seedling, to Mackintosh..... 1 00 
For McAvoy’s Superier, to A. J. Wheeler 
For Longworth’s Prolific, to S. Rintz 
A seedling strawberry from T. L. Wel 
Hautboy, of good flavor, productive and uniform in 
shape, but small. Seedling strawberries from Geo. H. 
Heinsohn, of Jefferson co., Ky., generally of good flavor, 
particularly a Hautboy of a rich aroma and taste, but 
quite small. 
CHERRIES. 
Best pint—Early May, to M. McWilliams............ $2 00 
Second pint do do to Wm. Orange 
APPLES. 
For good natural preservation of Apple’s, Priors 
ed, Romanite, White Pearmain and Yellow 
Newtown Pippin, to T. V. Petticolas—Gratuity, 1 00 
For excellent natural preservation of apples, Bald- 
win, Rawle’s Janett, and Jonathan, to Mottie, 
Gratuity 00 | 
A number of apples preserved by an artificial process 
eight months beyond their season, were exhibited by 
Vie C. Schooly. Their flavor was either not so well 
preserved as the above, or they had not been put up, or 
ae to the plan, when in good condition. 
ellflowers preserved by peculiar proeess, by Peregrine 
Phillips, back of Newport, Ky., in fine condition, ex- 
cept somewhat affected by frost. 
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To Make Pore Appte Wixe.—Take good, 
new cider, fresh from the press ; dissolve in it 
sixty pounds of common brown sugar to each 
fifteen gallons of cider, and let it settle. Then 
put this fifteen gallons into a clean barrel, and 
fill the barrel up with clear cider, to within two 
gallons of being full; leave the bung out for 48 
hours ; then put the bung in, with a small vent. 
Let the barrel stand a year—the wine is then fit 
for use. It needs no racking. The longer it 
stands the better. We give the above receipt 
on the principle on which Moses tolerated con- 
cubinage. It is so much better to drink wine 
without poisonous drugs, that costs but 20 or 25 
cents a gallon, than the vile poisons which cost 
from $3,00 to $5,00 a gallon, that we think the 
change would be an improvement. The best way, 
we think, is to drink no wine at all, pure or im- 
pure.—Exz. 





[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
Dwarf Pear Trees and Layer Trees. 

Epirors or THE VaLLEy Faruer:—In the 
March number of the Farmer, you have an ar- 
ticle on Dwarf Pear Trees, in which you say, 
“The enquiry is frequently made: can the cul- 
tivation of Pears on Quinces be made profita- 
ble??? This question you answer in the affiirma- 
tive. My own opinion for a number of years 
has been that Dwarf Pear Trees, trained and 
cultivated strictly as Dwarf, are not, and 
cannot be made profitahle. 

In giving you my reasons for this opinion, I 
shall also endeavor to show that the Layer tree, 
or the tree growing on roots of its own variety, 
is the best that can be produced. 

As I have never had confidence enough in 
Dwarf Trees to engage in their propaga- 
tion, I have to make up my mind on the 
subject by what others have written. I will 
here give a few extracts from what others 
have said on the subject. Mr. B. P. Johnston, 
secretary of the N. Y. Agricultural Society, in 
the Journal of that Society says: * I found at 
the West, in many places, the dwarf pear on 
quince stocks dead; the quince dying out. This 
extends all over the country; in the neighbor- 
hood of this city, very great loss has been sus- 
tained, especially on light soils. A gentleman 
at the West suggested that those on the light 
soils, so far as he was advised, died; but we 
find at the East, that they have failed on all 
varieties of soils: May not the difficulty be 
that the pear shoot being the more rapid grow- 
er, exhausts all the nutriment, and the quince 
cannot save enough to expand its roots. We 
have heard this suggested. But suppose they 
do succeed—at best, they produce but little, and 
one good flourishing pear tree, like the French 
trees in Detroit, and others of our old varieties 
in this State, will produce as many pears as a 
hundred of these.” 

A correspondent of the Boston Journal says: 
*¢ Having been for a few weeks among the fruit 
growers of Massachusetts, I notice that an er- 
ror prevails among them in the treatment of 
their dwarf pear trees particularly in planting 
them, and to so great an extent that many per- 
sons have almost abandoned their culture, al- 
though they are really the most valuable trees. 
In planting, it should be borne in mind that the 
Angers Quince will not endure the winters of 
New England, and that it isthe only variety on 
which the pear succeeds ; in all quinces the bo- 
rers work, and this variety is even more subject 
to them than the fruit bearing kinds. Mr. C. M. 
Hovey (a pomologist of considerable note,) 
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says: (Horticulturist vol. 7, page 476,) “ Very 
few, either European or American Pears do well 
on Quince stocks.” 

At the meeting of the Ohio Pomological So- 
ciety last January, as given in the Ohio Farmer, 
Mr. Ernst, of Cincinnati, the President of the 
Society, said, “that he could not go into the 
work of cultivating Dwarf Pear Trees with the 
enthusiasim that some manifested. He had 
been looking to results of Mr. Parsons; and 
had understood they had proved indirectly an 
entire failure.” Mr. Ernst refers, I suppose, to 
Mr. Parsons, of Long Island, N. Y., who has 
been experimenting considerably with Dwarf 
Pears. Mr. Elliott, of Cleveland, said, * that 
in order to get pear or quince well, it must have 
good food regularly, and be nursed as carefully 
as a woman tended her child.” In the article 
referred to in the Valley Farmer, it is said, 
“We do not believe that there is one dwarf 
pear tree in a hundred now planted throughout 
the country, that has received the care and 
cultivation necessary to insure any degree of 
permanent success.”? But it will be said that 
the above is only one side of the question, and 
that dwarf pear trees rightly managed have 
done well. Let us now consider the right 
way of cultivating them, as given by those who 
write in their favor. In addition to “ giving 
them good food regularly, and nursing them as 
carefully as a woman tends her child,” Col. M. 
P. Wilder, a Boston Pomologist, in his remarks 
which are quoted in the article in the Valley 
Farmer, says: “It is absolutely necessary that 
the quince stock be planted entirely below the 
surface of the ground.”? And the correspon- 
dent of the Boston Journal, in the article that 
I have before partly quoted, says that “ when 
dwarf pear trees are planted, the place of graft- 
ing should be three inches below the surface of 
the ground.” In this way, he says “ the diffi- 
culties before mentioned are all obviated, and 
another advantage obtained which is all impor- 
tant—that is, the production of fibres above the 
place of grafting, which will spread plentifully 
through the ground, and sustain the trees to 
a great number of years; even if the quince 
roots were entirely removed, it will give them a 
more vigorous growth, and double or treble the 
amount of their production.” Col. Wilder 
further says, ‘I have pear trees on the quince 
root, which are twenty-five years old, and which 
produce annually a barrel or more of fruit 
each, and for aught that I can see, they are des- 
tined to survive as long as any that I possess on 
the pear root. These may, and probably have, 
in some instances, thrown out roots from the 





pear stock, but whether this be so or not, 
instances are not rare where such trees have at- 
tained in France the age of more than a hun- 
dred years.”” And Col. W. tells us of a quince 
tree that is forty years old, but he does not tell 
us of one that has attained that age, which has 
a pear grafted on it above ground. Mr. Down- 
ing, in his work on fruits, (7th edition, page 
553) says: ** The average life of the pear tree, 
when grafted on the quince, is reduced from fifty 
years—its ordinary duration on the pear stock, 
to about a dozen years. This is well known 
to every practical gardener, and it arises from 
the want of affinity between the quince stock 
and the pear graft.” And from what has re- 
cently been written I should not suppose that 
one pear tree in a hundred, that depended en- 
tirely on the quince root, attained the age of a 
dozen years. From the above, we learn that in 
order to have the dwarf pear do well, it is 
“all important ” and “absolutely necessary ”’ 
that they be planted so deep that they can be 
established on roots from the pear graft. “ But 
when this occurs,” (says the Horticultural Edi- 
tor of the Western Agriculturist) “the tree 
ceases to be a dwarf, and assumes the character 
of a standard.” And he might have added, 
that it also assumes the character of a layer 
tree, being nourished by roots of its own vari- 
ety. 

The above are some of my reasons for believ- 
ing that dwarf pear trees, cultivated strictly as 
such, have not been, and will not be made profi- 
table. And now I will give some reasons for 
believing that the layer tree,or the tree growing on 
roots of its own variety, (in whatever way it may 
be propagated,) is the best that can be produced. 
And one reason is, that nature demands that 
each variety of apple, pear, &c., should have 
not only good roots, but roots of its own pe- 
culiar variety. There is as great a dissimilarity 
in the roots of the layered apple trees, as there 
is in their stocks or leaves, each variety having 
a set of roots bearing a family resemblance, but 
differing more or less from that of other varie- 
ties. Hence, I infer that the top needs just 
such roots as nature has provided for it, and 
the roots need just such leaves as nature 
has provided for them. Therefore, if we use 
the grafting knife unnecessarily, we hinder, 
rather than help nature in her operations in 
producing us choice fruit. It is well known 
that Pomologists do not agree in regard to the 
influence of the stock and root, upon the fruit 
that is grafted on any other than its own vari- 
ety. From what I have read and considered, I 
believe that the seedling root does have more 
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or less influence on the grafted fruit. In some 
rare instances, that influence may be good 
for the fruit, but in an indiscriminate graft- 
ing upon seedling stocks, I believe the con- 
sequence is a constant deterioration of our 
choice varieties. But I will give a few extracts 
from what others have said on the subject. The 
late A. J. Downing, in his work on fruits, 
expresses the opinion that grafted fruit is never 
influenced by the stock on which it grows. But 
afterwards he seems forced to admit the contra- 
ry. On page twenty-five of his book, he says: 
“A slight effect is sometimes produced by 
the stock on the quality of the fruit. A few 
sorts of pear are superior in flavor, but many 
are also inferior when grafted on the quince.”’ 
Mr. Downing also says in his Horticulturist 
(vol. 7, page 104,) that the quality of the fruit 
grafted upon the choke cherry is deteriorated by 
the stock. 

Mr. Lewis F. Allen, of Black Rock, N. Y., in 
his Notes on Pears, in the Horticulturist (vol. 7, 
page 123) says he has found tke Winter Nelis 
pear, better on Quince stocks than on pear, and 
asks, ‘Is not this a queer sport of nature, that 
sdme kinds of pear should be better on the 
quince—a low, scrubby, acrid, fruit-bearing 
thing—than on the pear stock itself??? I would 
answer that if such be the fact, that any choice 
variety of pear is improved ky depending on the 
roots of the quince for substance, then it is 
**a queer sport of nature.” But 1 have doubts 
of this being the fact, and I will give my 
reasons. It will be understood that the pear 
stock referred to by Mr. Allen is the seedling 
pear stock, upon which the Winter Nelis was not 
s0 good as when grafted on the quince. We 
must here consider the Winter Nelis Pear 
in three different conditions. First, on the 
seedling pear stock, where it is good, and, sec- 
ondly, on the quince, where it is better. But 
again, we must consider that dwarf pear trees, 
by different modes of planting, make two sorts 
of trees. One with the graft inserted into 
the quince above ground, remains strictly a 
dwarf tree. And another planted so deep that 
it becomes established on the roots that shoot 
out from the Pear, and *‘ when this occurs it 
ceases to be a dwarf.”? Now, the question 
is, which o* these two last positions did Mr. Al- 
len’s dwarf pear tree occupy? If it were that 
of the peaf graft entirely above ground, then 
the “ queer sport of nature” remains to be ac- 
counted for. But if the Winter Nelis was 
planted so deep that it would send out its 
own roots to draw from the bosom of mother 
earth that peculiar nourishment which its varie- 














ty needed, then it had the advantage of the 
same variety that was grafted upon a seedling 
stock, and had to depend for sustenance on 
a set of pear roots, which nature had prepared 
for a different and inferior variety. And as Mr. 
Allen is a Pomologist that seems to be very 
much at home among pears and pear trees, 
we may reasonably suppose that he practices 
that deep mode of planting which Col. Wilder 
and others say is “all important ” and ‘ab- 
solutely necessary,” in order to have them do 
well, and if this be the case, the improvement 
of his pear, grafted on quince stock, is 
accounted for. 

One of the former Editors of the Prairie 
Farmer, who has filled the editorial chair with 
much honor, has given considerable attention to 
the influence of the stock on fruits grafted 
on it. In vol. 9, page 332 of the Prairie 
Farmer, he says, ** There has sometimes been a 
dispute as to whether the stock will so influence 
the graft as to change the character of the 
fruit, some persons denying that such is the 
fact. We have before us, at present, a very 
forcible proof of this influence in some samples 
of apples from the orchard of Mr. F. W. Miner, 













































of this county. They are three lots of the 
Winter Pearmain, grown on three different 
stocks, accompanied by seedlings from each 
of the stocks. Not only do the seedlings differ 
from each other, but the different lots of Pear 
mains are almost as widely diverse in size, 
color, and general appearance. As they are not 
in eating condition, we are unable to tell what 
the difference may be in flavor.” We had no 
doubt of this fact before; but others have. In 
the Noy. number for 1848, page 341, he says: 
“Some fruits are so easily affected by their 
stocks, that you can seldom find two of the 
same name in market, which shall beara re- 
semblance to each other sufficient to mark sec- 
ond cousins.”? In the June number for 1845, 
speaking of the Spitzenburg apple, he says: 
‘‘ This standard apple is so well known, that no 
particular description of it is necessary. There 
are three or four varieties of it, called Esopus, 
Flushing, Pownal and Newton Spitzenburg; but 
these are not more different from each other 
than any one of them will produce, when graft- 
ed into stocks of different character. We find 
the color of the Esopus, for instance, described 
differently by different authors; a fact about 
which there is nothing strange, when we reflect 
that at any fruit store, a dozen barrels of Rhode 
Island Greenings may be found, all differing in 
size, color and taste from each other ; and some 
of them so dissimilar that the family resem- 
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blance is hardly detected.” Inthe March num- 
ber for 1852 of the P. Farmer, page 117, after 
speaking of the dissimilarity that there was in 
apples of the same variety, he says: ‘‘ We at- 
tribute this to the modifying power of the 
stocks on which they are grafted; and thus 
their deviation from the true type of the fruit is 
more and more decided, the further we go with 
our budding and grafting.” 

Having now said all that my limits will allow 
on the influence of the stock on the fruit graft- 
ed upon it, I will consider briefly the important 
question, whether the Layered tree will be likely 
to last as long, and produce as well as the 
grafted? On this point we want all the facts 
we can get, and I believe it would be well for 
the cause of Horticulture if Pomologists would 
consider this subject, and give us facts on 
this point as fast as they can be brought to 
light. Mr. Downing, in his work on fruits, 
page 553, suys, “It is a well established fact 
that a seedling tree, if allowed to grow on 
its own roots, is much longer lived, and often 
more vigorous than the same variety, when 
grafted upon another stock ; and experience has 
also proved, that in proportion to the likeness 
or close relation between the stock and the 
graft, is the long life of the grafted tree.” 
From the above we understand the reason given 
why the seedling is always much longer lived 
than the grafted tree, to be the general want of 
affinity between the graft and the stock into 
which it is inserted. But it will at once 
be seen that there is the same unison— the same 
unobstructed flow and interchange of sap and 
nourishment between the top and the root of 
the layer tree, that there is in the seedling. 
At the meeting of the Ohio Pomological Socie- 
ty last January, Mr. Bateham referred to the en- 
durance, age, and great size, to which dwarf 
pear trees, so only in name, attain in France. 
In what I have before quoted from Col. Wilder, 
after he had told us that it is * absolutely nec- 
essary” that the pear graft on quince stocks be 
set entirely below the surface of the ground in 
order that they may do well, he says, ‘ Instan- 
ces are not rare where such trees have attained in 
France the age of more than a hundred years.” 
Now, can we suppose that these pear trees that 
have attained to a great size, and to the age of 
more than a hundred years, have all this time 
been drawing their nourishment from quince 
roots, and are supported by quince stock ? 
I think that there can be no doubt but that 
these trees have long since been established on- 
tirely on their own roots. And if so, they are 
of the same character of Layer trees, and 





I think it worthy of special notice that they 
have attained to more than twice the age which 
Mr. Downing says is the ordinary duration 
of the pear, when grafted on to the pear stock. 
And from the honorable mention that is made 
of the size, age, and endurance, of these so 
called dwarf pear trees, we should suppose they 
gave no present signs of decay, and that 
they were not cumberers of the ground, but 
were satisfactorily productive. Ihave an apple 
that is growing on roots of its own variety, that 
is seventeen years old, which will bear favora- 
ble comparison for the quality and quantity of 
its fruit, with other trees of the same age 
and variety, that are growing on seedling roots. 
On page 17 of Mr. Downing’s book on fruits, he 
says that “ Dr. Van Mons, a distinguished 
horticulturist of Belgium, considers the practico 
of grafting on small pieces of roots as the most 
complete of all modes, with regard to the per- 
fect condition of the grafted sort; because the 
lower part of the scion being thus placed in the 
ground, after a time it throws out fibres from 
that portion, and so at last is actually growing 
on its own roots.” After Dr. Van Mons had 
spent nearly his whole life in producing new and 
choice varieties of fruit, he recommends that we 
get them “a growing on their own roots.”” And 
his reasons for giving this advice, may be seen 
in the foregoing considerations. It will be 
readily seen that the desirable object of having 
a tree “ actually growing on its own roots,” is 
at once and perfectly attained by layering. And 
there are also various other ways by which trees 
may be grown on roots of their own variety. If 
those who are engaged in root grafting will cut 
their scions about six inches long, and set them 
in the middle instead of the end of their pieces 
of root, and then set the whole length of their 
graft in the ground, they will throw out roots 
the first year from the gratt so that they can be 
taken up, and the piece of seedling root cut off, 
and when re-set in the nursery, they will of 
course be growing entirely on their own roots. 
And if trees produced in this way, will retain 
all their choice qualities, and the period of their 
duration be lengthened out to that of a seed- 
ling, then surely there is a great and two-fold 
object gained by letting nature furnish each of 
her varieties (as far as consistent) with just 
such a set of roots as they need. 

The foregoing are some of my reasons for 
believing that a Layer tree, or a tree that is 
growing on roots of its own variety, is the best 
that can be produced. 

Joun Sater. 

St. Albans, Hancock Co., Iil. 
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Ghe Home Circle. 


FO OOOO 


THE SISTER. 


No household is complete without a sister.— 
She gives the finish to the family. A sister’s 
love, a sister’s influence! what can be more 
hallowed? A sister’s watchful care! can any- 
thing be more tender? A sister’s kindness! 
does the world show us anything more pure ? 
Who would live without a sister? A sister 
that is a sister in fidelity, in purity, in love, is 
a sort of guardian angel in the home-circle. 
Her presence condemns vice. She is the quick- 
ener of good resolutions, the sunshine in the 
pathway of home. To every brother she is a 
light and life. Her heart is his treasure-house 
of confidence. In her he finds a fast friend, a 
charitable, forgiving, tender, though often se- 
vere friend. In her he finds a ready companion. 
Her sympathy is open as day and sweet as the 
fragrance of flowers. We pity the brother who 
has no sister, no sister’s love. We feel sorry for 
the home which is not enlivened by.a sister’s 
presence. A sister’s office is a noble and gentle 
one. It is hers to persuade to virtue, to win to 
wisdom’s ways; gently to lead where duty calls; 
to guard the citadel of home with sleepless vigi- 
lence of virtue ; to gather graces and strew flow- 
ers around the home altar. To be a sister is to 
hold a sweet place in the heart of home. It is 
to minister in a holy office. Let every sister 
meditate on what she is, and what she ought to 
be; on her office, her duty, her pleasure, her 
life. It is hers to be a model and set an exam- 
ple of innocence, virtue, cheerfulness, patience, 
and forbearance, to be the smile and light of 
home and its circle of loved oneg. * 

ee ae 


SCOLDING. 


Of all the disagreeable habits the world was 
ever tormented with, scolding is the most an- 
noying. To hear a saw filed, to hear a steam- 
boat whistle, to hear an ass bray, to hear a 
peacock scream, or an Indian yell, is music 
compared with it. Since we were a little child 
we have always felt a ‘mortal abhorrence to 
scolding. And if we had been scolded as some 
children are we know not as we should ever 
have been good for anything. Our sensitive 
spirit would have rebelled and wrought itself 
into a hateful, discordant thing. It is no won- 
der many children are bad. The good is all 
scolded out of them. It is stunted or killed by 
early frosts of cold, icy, scolding. What a 











frost is to the spring buds, is scolding to all the 
best things in the child-heart. Scolding folks 
at home! How miserable! Lightning, thun- 
der, hail, storm and winds, let them all come, 
rather than a hurricane of scolding. Let all the 
powers that be wage a war of kindness on all 
the scolders, that they may be overcome with a 
better spirit. + 





Lita Lynwoop,” a new contributor, has 
our warmest thanks for the following beautiful 
article. We are happy in being able to publish 
such excellent sentiments as her article contains, 
for the benefit of the readers of the “‘ Home Cir- 
cle.”? We hope our readers will have the pleas- 
ure of hearing from “ Lilla ” often. 


[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
DOING GOOD. 

It is a glorious night! The moon is high in 
the heavens, shedding a soft, serious light over 
the fields and gardens and upon the gently way- 
ing tree tops, upon many a little village that 
lies upon the prairies or among the hills, and 
many a lovely country house with open fields 
around it, and in the distant woods whose shad- 
ow falls darkly upon the ground. 

It is a glorious night, and Lucy Marvin sits at 
her window, with no light in the room but the 
sober moonlight, gazing sadly out at the shad- 
ows that lie yonder by the wood. 

What is she thinking of ? Listen! 

“J know it is all true,” she is saying. “I 
know I am doing nothing; but how can I help 
it; how can I do good? I cannot be a briliant 
woman, and startle the world by some new and 
great scheme of benevolence. I cannot be a 
missionary or do anything else of that sort.— 
What can I do? I don’t know any poor peo- 
ple that are in want of food or clothes. Father 
says we all ought to do good; but how can 1? 
I have no opportunity for doing good.” 

Think, Lucy Marvin, think! No opportunity 
for doing good? Think. Look around you! 
Is there nothing for you to do; no one to whom 
you have a mission? In your own family circle, 
|is there nothing for you to do? 
| Your mother has many cares, and you may do 
| much to lighten them. She is often weary, and 
| then you may seek to take her place in the fam- 
| ily, and so give her an opportunity for rest.— 
| Nor is this all you may do for her—give her 
your love and sympathy; they will do much to 
| make her happy, and so shall your mother’s 
| life be brighter than it has been for many & 
year. 

You have brothers and sisters, and for them 
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you may do something. Deal gently with their 
childish waywardness, and seek to win their 
love. A time may come when temptation shall 
assail them fiercely, and then, by the power of 
love your. hand may hold them back from many 
a fearful sin. 

There are times when nothing in the house 
seems to go right—when everybody seems to 
feel out of humor with onesself and everybody 
else. Then, although you may feel desponding 
and out of spirits yourself, yet try to put away 
such feelings and put on a cheerful face. A 
gentle word, a smile from you will do much to- 
wards driving away the cloud. 

It often takes but a little thing to make peo- 
ple happy. A word, a smile, a look, may lift a 
heavy load from off a sorrowful heart. 

Oh, Lucy, you have many opportunities for 
doing good, and if you improve them—if you 
thus live for the good of others—ever seeking 
their happiness, and not your own, you will be 
loved by all around you, and will be doing good 
as truly as if you had done something which 
the world would call great. 


Litta Lyxwoop. 
Jacksonville, Iil. 
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{Written for the Valley Farmer.] 

Ought Social Laws to be Regarded ? 

There is a certain class of people constantly 
complaining of the restrictions of society and 
the inconveniences and restraints of civilized 
life. One would think from their conversation, 
that the “march of mind”? was accompanied 
by a corresponding diminution of enjoyment, 
and that savages were the happiest of human 
kind. 

It is the little affairs and observances of soci- 
ety that weigh so heavily upon them, the trivi- 
al, everyday ceremonies of life get to be so 
irksome to their would-be untrammeled spirits. 
Greater inflictions, violations of great principles 
and real duties they bear more patiently, but 
those are 80 wearing. 

Let us consider the claims that society has 
upon us, whether they are such as demand our 
allegiance. Though we may not all cherish the 
disinterested devotedness of a Mr. Merdle, for 
this institution, still we cannot deny its author- 
ity. 

Society—the combination of men for mutual 
safety and assistance—is essential to the exist- 
ence of man. It is a glorious structure, com- 
posed of the civilized nations of the earth, 
which the world’s ages of human wisdom and 
might, activity and suffering have reared. We 
Owe it veneration and submission. While we 





enjoy its blessings we are bound to yield to its 
requirements—if need be, to sacrifice our person- 
al wishes and convenience to the common good. 
If we are not willing to do this, if our minds are 
of that independent stamp, that we cannot, 
without cramping their energies, conform ie 
common usages and social laws, we have no 
right to make war against them, and injure the 
social compact from which we may derive bene- 
fit, but should repair to some region of “ contin- 
uous woods,” without the pale of civilization, 
where we may indulge our love of freedom 
unrestrained. 

Since the very existence of society is deread- 
ent on the maintainance of the principles of law 
and order which it has established, our duty of 
strict and unconditional obedience to these, is 
paramount to our obligation to any other human 
institution. But the Divine Law, high above 
all man-made laws, still rules over us, and ifs 
behests no others may gainsay. We need not 
mistake our way here; it is marked by the broad 
distinction between the Divine and the Human, 
and lighted by the explicit declarations of the 
Scriptures. 

We may “pay tribute to Caesar,”’ but not 
“do homage to false gods.” A 
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YOUNG MEN PAPERS---NO. 7. 

Not intellectual attainments, not moral worth, 
not business acquirements, not industrious hab- 
its, are enough fora true young man. He must 
have something more; something to -soften, 
quicken and empower his character ; something 
to produce genial and social motives. He must 
possess the social affections in pure and quick ac- 
tivity. He must wear in his bosom a genial and 
loving heart. He must possess the home loves in 
all their strength and beauty. For his parents 
and superiors in age and wisdom he should have 
a deep respect—a filial affection. He should 
honor age and worth. He should be silent and 
respectful in the presence of experience. But 
especially for his parents should he cherish the 
tenderest regard. It will subdue and elevate 
his character. It will win him the respect of 
all the good. It will prove a shield against evil 
and quicken and elevate all his better impulses. 
We have never known a young man turn out 
very badly who cherished a tender regard for 
his mother. There is no affection holier than 
the boy’s love for his mother. There is noth- 
ing more manly than such an affection. To be 
without it is to lack one of the essentials of a 
good character and a harmonious soul. The 
young man who loves his mother has a talis- 
manic yoice in his heart, ever urging him to 
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be upright and honorable. To dishonor one’s 
mother with a base life, or a mean character, 
or groveling habits, or low aims, is a bitter re- 
proach to any young man. We sec not how one 
can respect a mother properly and be a mean, 
dishonorable man. It seems to us that the 
thoughts of a mother’s care and toil, her kind- 
ness, her solicitude and her love, must ever be 
a guard against evil. How can one associate 
with evil companions, indulge in base practices 
or hateful passions, with thoughts of his mother 
in his mind? We can scarcely explain the mo- 
ral perverseness of some young men. We can 
do it on no ground but that they have forgotten 
to love and honor their parents. Then the love 
of home and its associations of brothers, sis- 
ters, and friends should be cherished. Nothing 
is healthier to the youthful mind than good, so- 
cial affections. Young men sometimes deem it 
unworthy to be tender and affectionate, to have 
hearts quick to love and eyes easily bedewed 
with tears. There never was a greater mistake. 
It is the soul of manliness to be large and ten- 
der-hearted. Even womanly tenderness is noble 
in man. Strength and tenderness make a no- 
ble pair. They should be united in every young 
man’s character. The whole nation is elevated 
by generous affection. A warm heart fires the 
whole soul. Let parents endeavor to cultivate 
the affections of their sons. Let brothers and 
sisters strive to love each other. Let young 
men remember that they can never be true men 
till they can love with right good earnest all the 
objects of natural affection. The great want 
with many young men is the want of cultivated, 
social affections. * 

. > 

HOME GRATITUDE. 

It is natural for men to feel grateful for fa- 
vors done them. It is right and proper that 
they should. It is one of the best evidences of 
a good character. It is sweet, it is refreshing 
to meet with a truly grateful spirit. But how 
many there are who exhibit much gratitude 
away from home and little or none at home. It 
is too true of us all that we have too little home 
gratitude. We thank strangers most cordially, 
even for a smile. We overwhelm our neighbors 
with grateful expressions for little favors, but 
we seldom have a thank or a compliment for 
home favors. A wife may toil her fingers off in 
loving interest for her husband and he is as 
ehurlish, fault-fiinding and ungrateful as a boor. 
He never thanks her for anything. He never 
thinks a thank. All she does for him he ac- 





cepts as though she was obliged to do it for | ssaker. 
him—as though she were his slave. And let' 





her do her best amid a thousand discouragements 
she has only gruff words or stolid indifference. 
A husband may be full of generous affection, 
and spend his life in kind offices for his wife, 
and she be always dissatisfied and complaining 
at that. She has no thanks for all his pains to 
please her. She feels as though he is in the 
fault all the time that she has not this and that 
and the other, that some neighbor has. She 
blames him for all the troubles of her unchaste, 
ungrateful and complaining spirit. So children 
have no thanks for each other, or their parents, 
or for servants, or friends at home, who do for 
them. And parents often have as few thanks 
for their children when they do good deeds for 
them. It is a lamentable fact that the most of 
people have but little gratitude for home favors. 
They seem to think that home friends are oblig- 
ed to do for them—that they are only doing 
their duty when they are making sacrifices for 
them. Well, so they are doing their duty. And 
shall we not be grateful to them for this ?— 
How much more cheerfully would they do their 
duty if we were truly thankfu) for it? Grown 
up brothers and sisters can seldom live pleas- 
antly together because they expect too much 
from each other, and give too little. They 
make all possible demands of each other for 
favors, without thinking to be grateful. This is 
the common fault of homes. Only here and there 
is there one free from this fault. Let people at 
home be as thankful for the good they receive 
at each others hands as they are to strangers 
for similar favors, and how well it would be for 
them and for their homes. We cannot be too 
grateful to our best friends. We cannot be 
too thankful for what our beloved ones do for 
us. Let us be generous and feel emotions of 
gratitude for every kind word, for every oblig- 
ing act, every noble generosity of our home 
friends. * 
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BREAD. 

Good bread is one of the essentials of good 
living and health; and it does not a little for 
the peace of a household. It makes all feel 
about right to sit down to a meal and find the 
bread of the best quality. But wry faces are 
often made over bad bread. And what a mor- 
tification it is to the house wife to set before her 
family unpalatable ani unwholesome bread.— 
And yet there is much poor bread eaten all 
over the country. It is the one thing more 
poorly made than anything else, as a general 
rule. There is only here and there a good bread 
It is raised so much as to be sour, or 
else is not well raised, or badly baked, too salt 
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or too dry, or the raising has killed the natural 
taste of the flour, or it is shortened with lard or 
something else to make it unwholesome. We 
have no particular way of making bread to ree- 
ommend. There are many ways by which good 
bread may be made. There is more in the 
making than in the way. There is no one kind 
of raising that is infinitely superior to any oth- 
er. The use made of it is the main thing.— 
Never let bread raise too much, for the whole 
process is destructive to the natural properties 
of the flour. It is a fermentation, the first pro- 
cess of decay. Let the raising be done in as 
short a time as possible, and all the better if it 
ean be done while baking. 

Though we do not propose a way, we do 
propose a kind of bread. Of all the kinds of 
bread we think that made of unbolted wheat 
flour is best. It is best because it has all the 
wheat in it, contains more of the elements need- 
ed by the system than superfine flour, is easier 
digested, is shorter and sweeter, and is less 
concentrated, and when masticated is not so 
doughy and tough. The juices of the stomach 
more readily permeate it, which renders it much 
more easily digested. The whole bolting pro- 
cess is wrong. The wheat as God made it, well 
ground, is better than it is after it goes through 
thebolt. Superfine flour is too concentrated, that 
is, it contains too much nutriment for its bulk. 
The stomach requires coarse food, and it must 
have it ar it will not long be healthy. Feed 
animals on concentrated food and nothing else, 
and we know how quick they fail. Feed men 
on rich food and the result is the same. They 
become puny, dyspeptic, pale, weak, and after 
a while generally diseased. We have used the 
wheat meal bread for years, as our principal 
bread, and would not be deprived of it for the 
best farm in the western country. It is raised, 
generally, with the common yeast powder, sweet- 
ened a little with molasses, and salted. If it is 
shortened at all, it should be but little, and that 
with cream; mixed a little thicker than can be 
stirred with a strong spoon, but not thick enough 
to be moulded. It should be mixed as quickly 
as possible and put into the oven in all haste. 
Care should be taken not to burn it and yet to 
bake it well. That is our bread. We usually 
eat it three times a day, and have never failed 
to enjoy perfect health when we used it. We 


esteem it above price as an article of diet, and | 


recommend it to everybody. “6 
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- CHEERFULNESS. 


There is nothing more genial than true cheer- | 


fulness. It is favorable to health and peace, 
friendship, favor, fortune, and longevity. * 


DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


os 





How to Keer Burrer.—Take good butter, 
made any time during the summer or fall 
months and pack it in stone jars within an inch 
of the top; fill up with salt and cover with a 
piece of stout domestic cloth dipped in melted 
beeswax and tied down tight with a cord well 
waxed; dig a hole in the bottom of the spring- 
house where the jar will be covered with run- 
ning water of an equal temperature. The but- 
ter will keep without any perceptible change. 
The water should be some inches deep over tho 
jar. W. LS 

Savsace Meat—How to keep fresh.—Pack 
the meat in stone jars until nearly full, then fill 


| the jar up with melted lard ; cover with a linen 


| cloth, then tie a brown paper over the top. 





Mince Pixs.—Meat, finely chopped, 5 lbs., 
good apples 7 Ibs., sugar 3 lbs., rasins 2 Ibs., 
currant jelly 1 lb., butter 4 0z., mace or cinna- 
mon 1 oz. When this is prepared make a crust 
of two-thirds the usual quantity of lard, and 
one-third of fat salt pork well chopped; all of 
which should be rubbed in the flour, and wet 
with cold water. Bake in a slow oven one hour. 


A Certain saan Bor Rattlesnake Bite or Spi- 
der Sting.—Take the yolk of an egg, put it ina 
tea cup, and stir in as much salt as will make it 
thick enough not to run off, and spread a plas- 
ter and apply it to the wound, and I would insure 
your life for a sixpence. The subscriber has 
tried the above remedy in a number of cases, 
and never knewit to fail.—P. Pretryman, M. D. 


How To Keep Suoxep Hams.—Hams can be 
secured and sweetly preserved through summer 
by packing them in cobs. First a layer of cobs 
in the bottom of the cask; then hams and cobs 
until you finish the whole. Be particular that 
they do not come in contact with each other.— 
Unbroken ones selected answer best. It will be 
necessary to take them out once in summer and 
give them a dry rubbing. Your cask should 
stand upon a bench in a cool, dry cellar. Hav- 
ing packed in this way, the cobs absorb the 
heat and air sufficient to keep them fresh and 
fine. 


PRESERVATIVE AGAINST Morns.—A small piece 
of paper or linen, moistened with turpentine, 
and put into a bureau or wardrobe for a single 
day, two or three times a year, is a sufficient 
preservative against moths. 


Excettent Houiny Baeav.—Break two eggs 
into a bowl and beat them from five to ten min- 
utes. Add, by continually stirring, a half- 
spoonful of table salt, four or five spoonsful of 
hot hominy, reduced nearly to the consistency 
of thick gruel with hot milk, one large spoonful 
of butter, and a pint of Indian meal squeezed 
dry. Make up the mixture into small loaves or 
round cakes one and a half inches thick, and 
bake in an oven. 
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THE SEASON AND THE CROPS. 

Taking the wheat-growing States together, 
from all we can learn the prospect still favors an 
abundant harvest. There are some few counties 
in Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee where the 
wheat crop has suffered from the dry, cold wea- 


ther, and in some instances, from the insect. | 


In these counties the grass will be light, and 
unless rain soon falls, oats will be too far 
advanced to be benefited and will fall below a | 
third of a crop. The section which has suffered 
most from drouth is confined to the northern 
portions of Kentucky and the southern section 


of Indiana and Ohio. Some of the counties in | 
this range have been favored with occasional | 


light showers. 

On the 28th and 29th days of May quite se- 
vere frosts occurred over a considerable extent 
of country embraced by Kentucky, Indiana and 
Ohio, which materially injured potatoes, corn 
and some of the more tender garden vegetables. 
In some instances we notice the leaves on the 
forest trees were killed to the height of eight or 
ten feet. Corn on many of the bottoms was 
cut quite to the ground, and in some instances 
has been plowed up and replanted, but general- 
ly, it is rapidly recovering, and considering the 
state of the weather, presents a healthy appear- 
ance; and we venture to predict an abundant 
crop of the great substantial staple. 

— ~~ 
Kentucky Blue Grass. 

During the month of June we spent a number 
of days in the central counties of Kentucky, in 
the midst of the best blue grass region. At this 
period, these great pasture fields present a most 
marked contrast with their appearance but a 
short time previous. The rich, luxuriant carpet 
of living green has given place to the rapid ripen- 
ing of the seed stems, which now everywhere pre- 
sent the bronzed appearance of illimitable wheat 
fields just ready for the harvest. At this time 
the seed gatherers are busy “ stripping ” the 
seed. This was formerly done between the 
thumb and fingers of the hand; then hand-combs 
were introduced, with which one man can strip 
from eight to ten bushels in a day. More re- 
cently as the value of this grass has become 
known in other Western States, more rapid 
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wheels, with a rotating cylinder containing six 
combs, which by a very simple cam motion, 
gathers the seed and discharges it in the box 
behind. 

After the seed passes into the milky state 
cattle and horses become fond of it and eat it 
with great relish, and it is very fattening. Ina 
few days after the seed ripens, the seed stems 
| fall, giving place to a renewed growth of green 
| blades, which constitute the chief support of the 
stately Durhams during the remainder of the 
season. 

Ot Om -— 
| aenee State Agricultural Society. 

On the 21st of May a convention of delegates 
representing the various sections of the State, 
assembled in Frankfort, for the organization of 
a State Agricultural Society, under the charter 
| passed at the late session of the Legislature. 
|The society was organized by the election of 
| the following officers. 

President, 
Brutus J. Cuay, of Paris, Ky. 
Vice Presidents, 
Rosert W. Scort, of Frankfort, 
Witzram Bett, Owensboro’ 
L. W. Powett, Henderson. 
Directors. 
Laban J. Braprorp, Augusta, 
Lucivs Dxswa, Cynthiana, 
Harrison Touson, Winchester, 
J. B. O'Bannon, Williamsons, 
James R. Hucnes, Springfield, 
Danret W. Jones, Danville, 
Joun W. Snarp, Bowling Green, 
RicHARD A. Bacon, Paducah, 
E. O. Hawxens, Russellville. 
Treasurer, 
W. W. Mircuett, Paris. 
Corresponding Secretary, 
Rosert W. Scort, Frankfort, 
Recording Secretary, 
W. C. Lyte, Paris. 
Executive Committee, 
B. J. Cray, W. C. Lyte, 
W. W. Mircuert, C. T. Garrarp, 
Samven H. Cray. 

Under the provisions of the Charter the State 
is divided into three districts, and the annual 
exhibitions are to be held in succession in each 
of these districts. The first exhibition will take 








| place in Paris, Bourbon county, on the last day 


methods of gathering the seed by machines, have | of September, of the present year, and will con- 


been introduced by mechanics, for horse power. | tinue five days. 
| 


A liberal list of premiums 


The most efficient of these, when properly con- | will be adopted. 


structed, is Gage’s patent Clover and Grass Seed 


We are glad to learn that it is contemplated 


Gatherer. This is a machine four feet wide, en ' to establish at Frankfort, a depository of botan- 
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ical, geological, and mineralogical specimens 


and books, seeds and plants, for preservation | 
or for distribution among the members of the | 
society. 
ie eh serene Me ac 
St. Louis Agricultural and Mechanical 
Association. 

It is with pleasure that we refer to the pro- | 
ceedings of this Association. The Directors | 
have displayed a most commendable zeal, and | 
withal, the greatest prudence and judgment, in| 
the management of its affairs since its organi- | 
zation. Much difficulty was experienced in find- | 
ing suitable grounds for the annual exhibitions, | 
but the Directors were determined not to pur- | 
chase till they did find such a tract of land as | 
would, in their judgment, answer for perma- | 
nent improvement, and subserve the best inter- | 
ests of the Association. At length, however, a | 
tract of fifty acres, belonging to Col. John OF al- 
lon, was examined and in the jadgment of, the 
Directors was just the place for the permanent | 


| 
| 


fair grounds of the association. It was pur- | 
chased at a cost of fifty thousand dollars., It 
lies near the city, possesses fine shade trees, 
and is most admirably adapted for fair purpo- 
ses. It is contemplated to supply it with water 
from the reservoir which supplies the citizens 
of St. Louis with water. 

The President of the association, J. R. Bar- | 
rett, Esq., is now on a visit to Kentucky and | 
Ohio, for the purpose of examining the various | 
fair grounds in those States. Upon his return 
a large force will immediaiely be put at work | 
in order to prepare it for the first annual exhi- | 
bition, which will be held five days, commencing | 
on the 23d day of September next. 

It is contemplated to have one of the largest 
as well as most magnificent fairs ever held in| 
the great Valley of the Mississippi. 

Ten thousand Dollars have been appropri- 
ated for premiums. Some of the largest pre- | 
miums ever given in the United States have| 
been offered. | 

The time of holding the fair is singularly | 
auspicious ; for on the week following, the State 
Fair of Hlinois will be held at Alton—but 20 
miles distant by river or railroad; the week fol- | 
lowing this, the Missouri State Fair will be held 
at Boonville. These fairs succeeding. one an- 
other as they do, will be the means of drawing 
such a concourse of people as has never been 
witnessed in the West. The premiums are of- 
fered to competitors from evory State, which 
will induce the owners of fine stock from all’ 
sections of the Union, to be present with their! 
best breeds, as by one trip they can take in all! 








three of these fairs. Hundreds will be present 
to purchase stock, and it behooves those who 
have it for sale to be present, as they will never 
again have such an opportunity of attending 
three of the greatest fairs in the Western coun- 
country in successive weeks and at one journey. 


We regret to learn that it is contemplated to 
hold the State fair of Kentucky commencing on 
the last day of September, as it conflicts with 
the time of holding the Illinois State Fair. We 
hope that it is not too late to change the time 
of holding the Kentucky State Fair. We know 
that many of the stock growers of Kentucky 
would like to be here, but they cannot and at- 
tend their own State fair. Many of the best 
stock growers in Kentucky have been appointed 
judges of stock, &c., for the St. Louis Ag. and 
Mech. Assoc., to be held this fall, and we need 
their experience and services. We hope that 
the Directors of the Kentucky State Agricultu- 
ral Society will, if they consistently can, change 
the time of. holding their exhibition this fall.— 
Many who will be present here, would also be 
glad to attend the State fair in Kentucky, 


_ © 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


We are happy in being able to state that our 
proposition to furnish the seven remaining num- 
bers of the Valley Farmer for the year 1856, for 
50 cents, met with unexpected favor. It being 
a very busy season of the year for farmers, we 
did not expect they would find time either to 
subscribe or solicit subscribers. But in this we 
were mistaken. The farmers of the West ap- 
preciate a good agricultural paper, and are gen- 


/erous and philanthropic enough to aid it, not 


only by their own subscriptions, but also by 


| soliciting their neighbors and friends to sub- 
'scribe for it. We believe that we have nota 


subscriber but who is truly a friend to our jour- 
nal and would speak a good word for it, when- 
ever an opportunity occurred. The flattering 
testimonials which we have received are proof 


| conclusive of the fact. 


We have received large additions to our list 
from Missouri, Kentucky, Iowa, Illinois, Ten- 
nessee and Arkansas. In all these States the 
Valley Farmer has a large and constantly in- 


lereasing circulation. We return our grateful 


thanks for this last evidence of good will on the 


| part of our patrons. It will induce us to put 


forth renewed exertions for their benefit. It is 
not yet too late to subscribe. We will still send 
seven numbers commencing with the Juue num- 
ber, for the sum before mentioned. 













































State and County Pairs. 

In our next number we shall publish a com- 
plete list, so far as received, of the time and 
place of holding all the State Fairs and also of 
all the County Fairs of Kentucky and Missouri, 
and we would be obliged to the officers of the 
different societies if they would send us a copy 
of their premium lists with time of holding their 
fairs. For fairs in Kentucky, please address 
H. P. Byram, Louisville, Ky., and for Missouri, 
address Norman J. Colman, St. t. Louis, Mo. 
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Fixe Sueer.—Those in want t of fine sheep we 
would refer to the advertisement of Mr. Robert 
W. MeMillan, of Bourbon county, Ky. A most 
beautiful sample of the wool from a Cotswold 
of Mr. M’s herd, may be seen at the office of the 
Valley Farmer. On our next visit to old Bour- 
bon we shall examine these sheep and other 
superior stock of the farmers of that section, 
when we shall speak more fully. 


~—ee - - 

Srirrixc Tue Som.—The cultiv ator i is one of 
the modern implements and is one of the most 
useful of any introduced. In all cultivated 
crops, 2s soon as the soil is sufficiently dry, 
after a heavy rain, break the surface with the 
cultivator and keep the earth mellow. This will 
insure clean crops, and is asure remedy against 
long continued drouth. 


ST. LOU -.. Sagas enon Tr. 
- Louis, June 25, 1356. 

Fiour—$5 25@3$5 50. 

Grain—W heat ranges from 85e to $1 10, as to quality; 
Corn 34@36-; Oats 40¢; Barley in demand and ranging 
from $1 40 to $1 75 as to quality; Rye 65c; Beans $2. 

Dried Fruit. —D ied apples range from $1 25 to $1 50; 
Peaches $2@2 25 $B bushel. 

Sved—Fiax firm at $1 65; Clover $3 50 to $9 B bbl; 
Timothy $2 50@$3 00. 


+ oo 
LOUISVILLE MARKE tT. 
Luuisvitur, June 25, 1856 
Flour—Snperfine in lots $5 25(@35 50; retail $6 Pbbl 
Grain—Waeat i$t;10. Corn 33c. Oats 25c. Rye 50 
cents ® bushel. 
Frout.—Dried apples $1 00@31 25. 
$1 50@31 75. Green apples $2@33. 
Sved:—Lemp $1 25; Orchard and Herd $2 00; stripped 
Biu> grass 90@31 00, clean $1 50; Timothy $3 50 P 
bushel; Clover $3 50@$9 50 ® bushel. 
Boeves— 33 20 to $3 30; gre a ; Shoep $2 to $3 B head; 
Hog Zs I@5e Be gross. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

Per annum iu advance $1; Six Copies $4; Ten Copies $8; 
Thirceen Copies $10; ‘Twenty Copies $15. Also one copy 
free of charsz2 to any one sending us a club of ten or 
more subscribers, for one year. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

One page, one insertion $10; hf page $8; 
rates for three insertions. All over 
half these rates. One square, one insertion $1; 
square one year $10). 


Dried peaches 





the same 
three insertions, 
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Persons residing in Missouri and contiguous States, 
will address Norman J. Cotman, St. Louis, Mo. 
Office in St. Louis, South west cor. Chesnut and 2d Sts. 
Persons residing in Kentucky and contiguous States, 


Badia  WATLEE FARMER. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS —__ 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
SEED AND AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE. 

515. MAIN STREET, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

rp! the various Improved Farming Implements 
and Machines kept constantly on hand and for sale, are 

STRAUB’S STOCK, CORN AND WHEAT MILLS, 
accorling to sige. from $100 to $200. 

LITTLE GIANT " Double, greatly Improved— 
oe eeeencesseveeeeescvccesecece $30,00 
2 4 


No. 


No. 





““ 


4 60,00 

With the late improvements in these mills, they may 
be changed in a moment from a double to a single mill, 
requiring but one half the power to grind. The "y may 
also be used to grind a fair article of corn mea] fer fam- 
ily use. 

Also, DAWSON’S HAND AND POWER CORN 
MILL, an entire new article, simple in its construction 
and more durable than any mill of the kind ever intro- 
duced. One boy can grind by hand two bushels of corn 
per hour with ease. The Power Mill is on the same 
principle, and is capable of grinding with one horse, 
sixteen bushels of fine meal per hour; for feed it will 
grind, with the same power, twenty-five bushels per 

our, 


Price of H: and Mill, with one crank: ...... $28 
“ és two cranks ...... 3 
“ ack et iceiseditessciansduiecsnintl 80 

—ALs0— 


All the varieties of Farm Tools usually found in simi- 
lar establishments. 

—ALSo— 
All the kinds of Grass Seeds. Particular attention is 
paid to filling orders for Bird Seed, including Hemp 
seed, Canary seed, Millet, &e. 





will address . P. Byram, Louisville, Ky. 


juy BYRAM, PITKIN & CO. 


























































